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AIRCRAFT, SPACECRAFT, MISSILES 
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Ten-year Retrospect... 


| F there is a Valhalla for aeroplanes (and some of their feats in war and peace 
suggest that the probability is strong), the Canberra jet bomber, built by 
English Electric Aviation Ltd., will assuredly be making its number there among 
the Camel, Bristol Fighter, Hurricane, Spitfire and the rest of the truly great. 
Seldom can any aircraft have generated more respect for its country of origin, 
more overseas trade, or more popularity among aircrew than this viceless and 
versatile machine, so far produced in 23 different marks. Whether regarded as 
the setter-up of 22 officially recognized world records (16 of which it still holds), 
as the earner of more than fifty million pounds for Britain (much of it in dollars), 
or as the choice of nine overseas countries, the Canberra is an aeroplane that merits 
the acclaim of the entire nation. That this has not passed unrecognized is proved 
in a most gratifying manner by editorials in two of our great national newspapers. 

Three names will always be inseparably linked with that of the Canberra— 
those of W. E. W. Petter, who designed it; Roland Beamont, who first flew it, and 
who has demonstrated it over the years as no aircraft has ever been demonstrated 
before (or is ever likely to be demonstrated again); and of Rolls-Royce, who have 
engined it with progressively more potent Avons until, in the PR.9 of today, we 
possess one of the world’s highest-flying military aircraft. 

Of the 1,335 Canberras built to date, sizeable quantities were turned out by 
three of Britain’s greatest aircraft constructors—Short Brothers and Harland, 
A. V. Roe, and Handley Page—and over 400 by the Glenn L. Martin Company 
of Baltimore, U.S.A. In the construction of bombing aircraft Avro, Handley 
Page and Martin have always been world leaders; but their amour propre can 
hardly have suffered in their association with Teddy Petter’s world-beater. 


... and Ten-year Prospect 


One of the most gratifying aspects of this most satisfactory state of affairs is 
that the extremely high level of technical competence promoted and sustained 
by the Canberra programme and by the order now in hand for the R.A.F.’s Light- 
ning intercepter will be further exercised and developed by English Electric’s 
contribution, jointly with Vickers and Bristol Siddeley, to the TSR.2. And 
to look upon that aeroplane as the Canberra of tomorrow is to do it no less than 
justice; for it is a machine designed to do rather better than its foreign counter- 
parts in most operational respects—and to do it with less fuss and bother and 
with distinctly more modest airfield facilities. Even had the R.A.F. not had 
a firm requirement for the TSR.2 it would have been a “must” for the industry 
because it promises to be just such an aeroplane as the Canberra in terms of export 
potential alone. Moreover, it will provide invaluable experience in reconciling 
high-supersonic performance with short-take-off and short-landing characteris- 
tics—an accomplishment that can hardly fail to make its impress in the civil as 
well as in the military field. 

If an earnest were required that, notwithstanding occasional shortcomings in 
the past, and equivocations in the present, the British aircraft industry, in concert 
with the Government, can provide the right goods at the right time, then surely 
we have one in English Electric’s Canberra. And Britain gives notice that the 
same clarity of vision and skill in execution will be going into the TSR.2. 











FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


America Buys Canadair CL-44s 


A JOINT announcement by the three companies concerned 
gives notice of important and highly significant orders by 
Seaboard and Western Airlines and the Flying Tiger Line for 
Canadair CL-44D-4 Rolls-Royce Tyne-powered long-range 
freighters. The orders total $70 million. 

The Flying Tiger Line—the only American trans-continental 
freight airline and the world’s largest all-cargo operator—has 
signed for an initial batch of ten aircraft, with an option on five 
more. Their order is the largest ever placed for civil freighters 
and totals nearly $50 million. Seaboard and Western, the largest 
international all-c -cargo airline, has ordered five aircraft and has 
taken an option on five more. Both carriers intend to place their 
new equipment in operation during 1961—Seaboard and Western 
on its transatlantic mail and cargo services, Flying Tiger on both 
its domestic freight routes and on its international and military 
charter operations. 

Raymond A. Norden, president of Seaboard and Western, 
describes the CL-44D-4 as “a major economic break-through in 
air-freight which will permit the international airlines to compete 
more favourably with the steamships for the vast tonnage now 
moving across the oceans of the world.” Robert W. Prescott, 
president of the Flying Tiger Line, comments: “The CL-44 is 
the turbine-powered aircraft which should enable the air freight 
industry to compete effectively with long-haul trucks and rail by 
reducing operating costs and rates. In the CL-44 we have cheaper 
power married to the proper airframe. This combination must 
result in lowered costs which should lead us to the long-sought 
en ey rate of 10 cents as compared with today’s 20 cents 
tariffs.” 

The CL-44D-4 is the latest—swing-tail—version of the aircraft. 
The swing-tail permits loading and unloading of 32} tons of cargo 
in 19 minutes. The fuselage will accommodate a single unit 
weighing up to 65,000 lb and measuring about 85ft in length, 11ft 
in width and 6}ft in height. The aircraft is powered by four 
Rolls-Royce Tyne 12s, having a specific fuel consumption of 
.388 Ib/b.h.p./hr—a lower rate than the most efficient aircraft 
piston engine. Maximum cruising speed is over 400 m.p.h. and 
a payload of 65,000 lb can be carried across the North Atlantic. 
This is claimed to be almost twice the payload of the largest 
conventional commercial freighter county | in operation. Take- 
off weight is 205,000 Ib, and usable on = A about 7,400 cu ft. 
The CL-44 was fully described in our issue of December 12 last. 


**Dam Busters’’ Honoured 


STANDARD was presented by Queen Elizabeth the Queen 

Mother to No. 617 Sqn. at a ceremony at R.A.F. Scampton, 
Lincs, on May 14. Popularly known as “the dam busters” for its 
successful attack on the Mohne and Eder dams on May 17, 1943, 
the squadron was formed with Avro Lancasters in March that year 
under the command of the late W/C. Guy Gibson, V.C. It was 
disbanded (as a Canberra squadron) in December 1955 but 
re-formed with Vulcans at Scampton in 1957 and is now com- 
manded by W/C. D. Bower. During her visit, the Queen Mother 
inspected examples of the squadron’s past and present aircraft 
and watched a fly-past. 


FLIGHT, 22 May 1959 













New” 


“J.P.” DOWN UNDER: Hunting Aircraft's chief test pilot S. B. Oliver 
(on wing) hands over a Jet Provost to R.A.A.F. instructor F/L. J. Paule 
for an acceptance flight at Bankstown, where the aircraft was 
assembled by the de Havilland Aircraft €o. for a six months’ trial 


Decca for Aeroflot 


FOLLOWING a demonstration at London Airport last week to 
officials of Aeroflot, reported in Flight last Friday, Decca have 
made detailed plans for installation of Mk 10 receivers in two 
Tu-104s. According to Russian statements, six months’ trial will be 
made and transmitter chains probably installed round Moscow and 
Riga. Considerable extensions seem possible. 


R.A.F. at Paris 


Bot# static and flying displays at the Paris show (June 12- 21) 
are planned by the R.A.F., subject to operational commit- 
ments. Aircraft on static exhibition only will be an aero-medical 
Britannia (equipped for casualty evacuation), a Jet Provost and 
Hunter T.7. Those both on ground exhibition and also in the air 
display will be a Twin Pioneer (flying June 19-21); Javelin 7 
(static show, June 19-21, flying on June 20 and 21); and the three 
types of V-bomber, on the ground and in the air, June 19-21. 


**Tailor-made’’ for Nucleonics 


RITAIN’S aircraft industry has “a big stake” in the country’s 

vast nuclear engineering programme; work is forging ahead 
to speed the day when the first nuclear aircraft powerplant will 
finally take shape; but meanwhile the industry is engaged in 
other forms of nuclear work. 

D.H. Engines established a Project team in 1954 and this 
formed the basis of the company’s Nuclear Power Group; English 
Electric and its associates have been experimenting with reactor 
fuel design, using uranium fuel lent by the A. E.A.; the Hawker 
Siddeley Group formed its Nuclear Power Co. in January 1956; 
Fairey, one of five companies which formed Atomic Power Con- 
structions Ltd., has completed numerous contracts for the 
A.E.A.; Marston Excelsior has been producing uranium fuel 
element cans for years; Rolls-Royce is designing and producing 
these containers as well as the fuel elements themselves, and was 
responsible for constructing the first British nuclear reactor 
designed by a private company; Dowty has started delivery of 
equipment (for the detection of faulty fuel elements) to the 
Berkeley nuclear power station in Gloucestershi 

Summing-up these developments, the S.B.A.C. says : “Tt can be 
seen that in meeting the challenge of the new atomic age the 
aircraft industry has a good start. . . . The industry’s influence 
on technological progress in atomic science is apparent from the 
fact that the background of technicians trained in aircraft elec- 
tronics and instrumentation has proved tailor-made for nuclear 
industry.” 


BOUGHT BY AMERICA: Announced above are orders totalling $70 million for Canadair CL-44D-4s. A realistic representation of the swing-tail 
long-range freighter is conveyed in this picture, prepared by the makers. 





The engines are four Rolls-Royce Tyne 12s 
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UNDER WAY: A Vertol 107 twin-turbine helicopter demonstrates 

its amphibious capability. It has a normal fuselage, sealed during 

assembly. Lateral stability is provided by sealed tip fairings on the 
undercarriage support structures. (See also page 726) 


IN BRIEF 


The sheet-metal-component works of Rolls-Royce Ltd. at Mountsorrel, 
Leics, was extensively damaged by fire on May 13. 
* * * 


The I.A.S. meeting on supersonic transports, scheduled to take place 
at San Diego from Tuesday to Thursday next week (May 26-28), has 


been cancelled. 
* * . 


The annual general meeting of the Helicopter Association, at which 
Mr. N. E. Rowe is to take office as president in succession to Mr. Eric 
Mensforth, has been postponed from June 5 to July 10. 

* * . 


The first Nike-equipped unit of the Royal Netherlands Air Force is 
to be stationed in West Germany this year on a site between Twello 
and Venlo, about 60 km from the Dutch-German border. 

. * . 


On May 6 Canadair Ltd. began deliveries of wings and ailerons for 
IM-99A Bomarc missiles for the U.S. Air Force. The parts were shipped 
to Boeing on schedule. 

* * 

Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey Tuttle, Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, last 
Friday opened a museum hangar at Salisbury Hall, near Hatfield, Herts, 
housing the first de Havilland Mosquito to be built. One of the last 


remaining Mosquitoes in R.A.F. service flew over during the ceremony. 
7 * * 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft have bought one of the two Lockheed 
Jetstar prototypes. After putting in four of their own JT-12 turbojets 
in place of the present two Bristol Siddeley Orpheus the aircraft will be 
used as a test-bed and executive machine. 

* + 


A Berlin Airlift memorial fund has been set up to provide fellowships 
for six to nine Berlin students annually to study at U.S., British or French 
universities. —The fund was inaugurated to mark the tenth anniversary 
of the lifting of the 1948-49 Russian blockade, and on May 12 wreaths 
were laid at the airlift memorial outside Templehof Airport. 


R.Ae.S. EVENING 


Before Mr. Charles J. McCarthy, immedi- 
ate right, delivered the Wilbur Wright 
Memorial Lecture (see p. 709) R.Ae.S. 
honours and awards were distributed by 
the new president, Mr. Peter Masefield 


Among the recipients were Prof. J. Ackeret 
and Sir William Farren, Honorary Fellowships, 
and Mr. E. C. Bowyer, Honorary Companion- 
ship (upper row). Those who received awards 
(lower row) included Dr. E. A. Watson, 
R.Ae.S. Silver Medal; Mr. D. G. King-Hele, 
R.Ae.S. Bronze Medal; Mr. R. S. Stafford, 
British Gold Medal for Aeronautics; Mr. D. J. 
Farrar and Mr. N. H. Searby, British Silver 
Medals for Aeronautics; Mr. K. A. Wood, 
Wakefield Gold Medal; and Mr. J. Dunham, 
N. E. Rowe Medal. The full list appeared on 
p. 657 of “Flight” last week 
“Flight” photographs 


TEDDY PETTER’S WORLD-BEATER (in such terms we allude to the 
Canberra in an editorial this week) is considered in model form by, 
I. to r., Mr. F. W. Page (chief executive, aircraft division, English 
Electric Aviation Ltd.); W/C. R. P. Beamont (manager, flight operations, 
and chief test pilot); W. E. W. Petter (designer of the Canberra); and 
Mr. Duncan Sandys (Minister of Defence). The occasion was a party 
in London on May 13 to celebrate ten years of Canberta production 














“Open Day’”’ 


SPELL of fine a of several days’ duration was 
A meets we give near-perfect flying conditions for this year’s 

Open Day held at the U.S.A-F. fighter base at Wethersfield, 
Essex, on May 9. 

As well as marking the opening of U.S. Armed Forces Week, 
this year’s display commemorated the tenth anniversary of NATO 
—and to emphasize this fact the static aircraft park was enhanced 
by the presence of types from the Royal Canadian Air Force 
(CF-100 Mk 3), West German Air Force (two F-84F Thunder- 
streaks and one T-33), Royal Norwegian Air Force (two F-86F 
Sabres), Royal Netherlands Air Force (S-14 Mach Trainer), 
Danish Air Force (T-33) and Italian Air Force (two C-119 trans- 
ports and a Fiat G.91R). The Italians were also strong in the 
flying programme with their famous aerobatic team “The Black 
Lancers,” and a very lively demonstration of another Fiat G.91. 

The sonorous “plast-off” of four pairs of F-100D Super Sabres 
from the 55th Tactical Fighter Squadron resident at Wethersfield 
opened the flying programme exactly on schedule, and these were 
later joined by eight more from the 79th T.F.Sqn. for a formation 
fly-by. Meanwhile an SA-16A Albatross amphibian took the air 
steeply with the aid of JATO rockets—followed by a similarly 
equipped Lockheed T-3 

With the U.S.AF. Skyblazers absent on a visit to Greece, team 
aerobatic honours were contested between the four Sea Hawks 
of the Royal Navy, the six F-86E Sabres of the “Black Lancers,” 
and the nine Hunters of 111 Sqn. R.A.F. Of these, the Sea Hawks 
made a very colourful with their fluorescent-orange wing- 
tips and tail “acorns,” whilst the Italian Sabres—painted black 
with spanwise stripes underneath—vied strongly wiht the all-black 
Hunters of Fighter Command; and both these teams ended their 
impeccable formation-changing displays with original variations 
of the “bomb-burst” manceuvre. t of the Italian team pre- 
cipitated the six Sabres trailing their smoke to equi-distant points 
of the compass, followed by vertical climbs, turns off the top, 
and simultaneous dives to a quaking six-man cross-over of the 
field, perfectly timed, and covering the area with a prolonged 
smoke-haze. 

Fighter Command’s piéce de résistance began with the shedding 
of twp pairs of Hunters with symmetrical streaming of smoke. 
The remaining five then executed an orthodox diving bomb-burst 
—whereupon the four machines previously shed immediately 
climbed to the source of the burst, duplicating the manceuvre in 
an upward direction. These were undoubtedly the two most 
spectacular moments of the day, completely free as they were 
from the interference of cloud. 


“Orbiting high over Laken- 
heath we made a rendez- 
vous with another F-100F 
on a similar mission, and 
engaged in some mutual 
photography.” 


FLIGHT, 22 May 1959 


“Fly-bys were made by a KB-50J Super. 

fortress, with Super Sabre, Voodoo and 

Destroyer in refuelling positions.” In the 

foreground is a T- — the West German Ajy 
‘orce 


NON-STOP VARIETY AT 
U.S.A.F. WETHERSFIELD: 
AND A MACH 1-4 RIDE 


IN A SUPER SABRE 





with a NATO Flavour 


A highlight of the individual demonstrations was provided by 
F/L. Goodwin in a Hunter 6, whose brilliantly handled move- 
ments were rendered all the more impressive by their concentra- 
tion within a short radius of the field. 

Other features of the 24-hour flying programme included a 
simulation of Army support by Austers, Skeeters, Whirlwinds and 
an Alouette of 651 Army Air Squadron; a LABS-bombing demon- 
stration by the 55th Tac. Fighter Sqn.; and low-level aerobatics 
by two Chipmunks. Fly-bys were made by an R.A.F. Shackleton 
using starboard power only, and by a KB-50J Superfortress, with 
Super Sabre, Voodoo and Destroyer in ge - positions. 

R.A.F. contributions to the static park included a Valiant, 
Javelin, Comet 2 and Beverley (stated A the programme to be 
a bomber!), whilst among those of the U.S.A.F. were F-101 and 
RF-101 Voodoos, a B-66 Destroyer (not “Hustler” as programmed) 
and a C-130 Hercules. A profusion of ground attractions ranged 
from baseball matches to fire-fighting—and an unusual innovation 
was a speed trial by a Mercedes-Benz 300SL on the main runway. 

Before the flying display began, Flight’s representative was 
able to sample supersonic fight 1 in an F-100F Super Sabre. His 
impressions follow. 


Super Sabre Sonics 

To one who is not a pilot, and whose previous flying experience 
has been entirely propeller driven, a Mach-plus flight in a Super 
Sabre seemed, perhaps, a rather brutal initiation into the realm of 
jet travel. However, with medical fitness certified, and with the 
generous co-operation of Lt. James Houston, Press officer of the 
20th Tactical Fighter Wing U.S.A.F. at Wethersfield, an “orienta- 
tion” flight was arranged for the morning of the Open Day. 

After being introduced to the pilot, Lt. Robert S. Beale, 
of the resident 77th Tactical Fighter Squadron, we went through 
a briefing, which promised a Mach-dive from 40,000ft followed by 
any further activity that this passenger could tolerate. 

Having visited the —— store and drawn zip-suit, back- 
parachute, Mae West, me-dome,” and oxygen-mask, we drove 
out to the flight-line of F-100F Super Sabres. These differ from 
the standard F-100D single-seat fighters by a three-foot lengthen- 
ing of the forward fuselage to accommodate the tandem cockpits 
with their common cano 

An external check as all control surfaces and landing-gear 
proving satisfactory, entrance was made to the rear seat via @ 
wide fuselage-curvature ladder to an estimated ten feet above 
ground-level. 

Once strapped in the ejector seat, intercom. and oxygem 
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FLIGHT, 22 May 1959 


“Open Day”’ 
with a NATO 
Flavour... 


One of the first Fiat 
G.91R reconnaissance 
machines to be seen 
in Britain lands with 
its drag-chute 
streamed 


connections were made, and an attempt to memorize the rather 
complex emergency drill was deemed advisable. Ejection pro- 
cedure commences with canopy jettisoning by the pilot, causing 
a folding screen to rise and act as a shield for the rear occupant. 
Individual seat ejection is actuated by thigh-level handles which, 
upon raising, expose further handles to trigger the 37 mm cartridge. 
Before this final act, however, the feet must be drawn in to the 
stirrups, the arm-rests adjusted, and the helmet-visor lowered 
over the eyes. After ejection, seat-separation and parachute-release 
should be fully automatic; but manual releases are provided. At 
touchdown after bail-out the chute harness is shed by operating 
a quick-release on the left shoulder-strap (and a ditching neces- 
sitates the inflation of the Mae West by ineans of two toggles). 
Should the bale-out take place at high altitude, emergency oxygen 
is supplied by pulling a knob located near the right arm-rest. At 
the other extreme, should an ejection be necessary during take-off, 
a hook-up ensures that the parachute opens simultaneously with 
seat-ejection; but it must be unfastened as soon as take-off is 
complete. 

With a progression of illuminated labels of various colours 
indicating systems checked, the clamshell canopy closed powerfully 
and moved forward to lock home. The Pratt & Whitney J57 
turbojet had meanwhile been started by a compressor-truck and 
was rumbling healthily behind us as we rolled to the duty runway. 
Lined-up for take-off we waited while a fellow F-100F on our 
right got under way, and as the sound of its searing afterburner 
penetrated to our ears we ourselves surged forward as the brakes 
were released. With speed gathering strongly, a slight jolt followed 
by redoubled acceleration marked the ignition of the afterburner; 
surprisingly, this did not unduly alter the low noise-levzl in the 
cockpit. Under the mighty impress of some eight tons of thrust 
the speed mounted to around the 200 m.p.h. mark, and impercept- 
ably we left the runway, maintaining our direction in a rock-steady 
shallow climb. 

With a certain amount of unnecessary tension thereby relaxed, 
I could take stock of the superb all-round visibility offered by the 
long transparent tunnel overhead, and the downward vision was 
quite unimpaired even from the rear seat, as the leading-edge is 
located aft of this point. 

Breaking through the cloud layer into brilliant sunlight at about 
9,000ft, Lt. Beale announced his intention of climbing with after- 
burner to 40,000ft preparatory to our Mach run. The nose then 
lifted from the bright horizon, and the characteristic jolt sent us 
rocketing towards the intense blue of the upper atmosphere. As 
the aircraft was levelled out after what seemed a very short period, 
the altimeter confirmed that we had indeed reached 40,000ft, with 








below us to port the coast of Essex and Suffolk, and far to starboard 
that of Belgium. 

With nose headed seawards we then readied ourselves for the 
dive and, at a word from the pilot, winged over to port with 
afterburner selected, to descend towards the carpet of high clouds 
at an angle of 30 deg. 

Close by the whirring altimeter, the small Machmeter became 
the focus of my attention as the values were read over the intercom. 
by the pilot: “Point eight five . . . point nine . . . Mach one.” 
No change in trim, vibration or noise- -level could be detected. “One 
point one. One point two. One point three. . . . One 
point four.” ‘A greater intensity of ‘the airflow over the canopy 
could be sensed. “Round about a thousand m.p.h. now,” com- 
mented the pilot as, at 27,000ft, the stick was eased back, pulling 
a fairly prolonged 4g. Deceleration was remarkably apparent on 
cutting-off the afterburner, and was perpetuated by the decisive 
effect of the “barn-door” brake under the fuselage. 

With level flight regained, and a reassuring answer given to the 
pilot’s considerate enquiry, we continued with a slow roll, the 
smooth revolution of the horizon showing no deviation from our 
longitudinal axis. On being allowed to handle the column, I 
found that to my unpractised hand its effect on the powered con- 
trols was so sensitive that the tendency to over-correct was almost 
insurmountable. 

Orbiting high over Lakenheath we made a rendezvous with 
another F-100F on a similar mission and engaged in some mutual 
photography. Reloading my camera I came upon, perhaps, the 
most difficult moment of the flight: how to seal a roll of film 
whilst breathing oxygen! 

Breaking away in a dive to starboard, Lt. Beale then started an 
Immelmann turn, a force of 4g again making itself felt as we 
executed an effortless half-loop and then rolled off the top. Letting 
down below cloud-level I found a degree of ear-blowing was 
necessary to relieve the pressure of the denser air, while with 
the J57 throttled well back we weaved among the islands off 
the Essex coast with an effect as tranquil as that of gliding. 

A low pass was made upon our return to base, and the circuit 
was joined for landing. With a tight turn to line up the runway 
we approached at an indicated 200 knots, and were soon touching 
down at an estimated 180 m.p.h. The brake-parachute was imme- 
diately deployed, to exert a very firm deceleration. 

As we rolled back to dispersal at a brisk pace, the accumulated 
impressions of our 55-minute flight added up to a very comfort- 
able ride throughout, quite devoid of the severe bodily stresses 
that I had envisaged as inseparable from a vehicle of such potency. 

D. I. P. 


Left, Lt. Beale pauses as the writer climbs aboard his North American F-100F; right, the ‘chute is deployed at the conclusion of the mission 
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Flight to MOSCOW | 


HREE or four years ago the airline map of Europe showed 

no links between east and west. Flights to Russia in those 

days made news, as did the appearance of an Aeroflot air- 
liner on this side of the frontiers of Communism. 

Today, as the accompanying map shows, co-existence in air 
transport is an established fact. Now we tend to count the 
European airlines which do not operate in parallel with Aeroflot. 

One of these, until a few days ago, was British European Air- 
ways. On Thursday of last week, May 14, B.E.A. Viscount 806 
G-AOYS (Capt. G. G. McLannahan) inaugurated a service 
between London and Moscow. Two days later an Aeroflot 
Tu-104A operated a reciprocal service. These events took place 
almost exactly 17 months after each government had signed a 
provisional agreement (on December 19, 1957) authorizing the 
operation of air services, and 15 months after the two airlines had 
signed the operating agreement. 

In July 1958 Lord Douglas, B.E.A. chairman, described as 
“galling” the fact that B.E.A. had been “pipped at the post” to 
Moscow by Sabena, K.L.M. and Air France, remarking: “It is 
now nearly five months since I returned from Moscow, where 
I had high hopes that a service on this most important route would 
start in the summer of 1958.” The hold-up, he said, had been 
caused by the fact that the Ministry of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion had not been able to accept the noise-level of the Tu-104. 
He added that, unless “this most difficult situation” was soon 
resolved, the country’s position as “one of the focal points of 
international air transport could easily be harmed.” 


Summit meeting: Chief Marshal of Aviation P. F. Zhigarev, director- 
general of Aeroflot, and Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Douglas of 
Kirtleside, chairman of B.E.A. 








PART I 


Commercial Background to B.E.A.’s 
New Service 
by J. M. RAMSDEN 


In a later statement Lord Douglas said that “no criticism of 
the Ministry was intended,” and that “the Minister obviously 
cannot make up his mind as to the Tu-104’s acceptability at 
London Airport until more information about noise-suppression 
is forthcoming from the Russians.” 

The Russians for their part were bitter. Marshal Zhigarev, 
chief of Aeroflot, said: “We were prepared to honour our com- 
mitments, but the British put up obstacles.” He noted that B.E.A. 
did not share the British Government’s point of view. 

It is on record that the Ministry of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion, owners of London Airport as well as of the Airways Corpora- 
tions, were being constrained to make a firm stand on jet noise. 

In a statement issued after the signing of the air services agree- 
ment, the Ministry said that provisions about noise in the 
agreement made it clear that they “firmly intend to set the lead 
for international practice by insisting that no aircraft falling 
below acceptable standards shall be permitted regular or 
unconditional use of London Airport.” 

Whatever the Russians may have thought to the contrary, 
nobody was playing politics just because Aeroflot had a jet and 
B.E.A. had not. There was genuine Ministerial concern about 
the Tu-104’s noise, concern rooted in the organized local hostility 
around London Airport. This, incidentally, the Russians could 
not understand: a member of the M.T.C.A. party which went 
to Moscow in February 1958 to talk —_- (a reciprocal of 
a Soviet visit in December 1957) recalls a Russian remarking: 
“No one ever complains of jet noise at Moscow. . 

Possibly there were political reasons for the eventual lifting of 
the ban last March. Perhaps it occurred as a result of a word 
from Mr. Krushchev to Mr. Macmillan during the Moscow talks 
that month. At any rate, lifted it was—though Aeroflot had 
nothing new to offer in the way of Tu-104 sound suppressors, 
and nothing newer in the way of noise-abatement procedures than 
were offered last summer (see Flight, October 3, 1958). 

When the Minister did finally (though provisionally) raise the 
ban, in a Commons statement on March 25, he raised the curtain 
on an operational stage that was already set. The commercial 
arrangements drawn up a year ago are being put into effect virtu- 
ally unchanged. These arrangements call for two services per 
week ve each making a stop at Copenhagen. Here is the 
timetable : — 











Viscount | _Tu-104A _Tw104A_| Viscount _ 
Sun. and | Wed. and | Prequency |~ weg and | Mon. and 
Thurs. Sat. Sat. Fri. 
BE 488 SU 032 Flight No. | SU 031 BE 489 
~~~! “London | as 
0950 1350 Airport 1205 | 1415 
Central 
>. >. >. | > 
1840 2020 Vnukovo 0905 0905 
Airport 





All times are local. * via Copenhagen. 
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The frequency of two services per week each was decided not 
so much on the basis of detailed market research as on the prin- 
ciple that, even on the longer-haul routes, a frequency of once-per- 
week would be too little, giving neither good service nor reasonable 
profit. Twice-weekly was therefore agreed as the minimum 
frequency for a start, to be increased by arrangement in accord- 
ance with demand. 

In theory, therefore, B.E.A. will be offering 116 Viscount 
seats a week each way between Moscow and London. (The 
Viscount 806 has 58 seats, .16 first-class and 42 tourist.) In 
practice—at least until operating experience is gained—the end- 
to-end load eastbound will suffer some limitation because of the 
length of the Copenhagen - Moscow sector, which is 835 n.m. 
However, B.E.A. have in the Viscount 806 an aircraft which, 
although tailored to the Corporation’s mainly short-haul routes, 
has sufficient flexibility to give excellent regularity on this long 
leg. With full tanks (1,938 Imp. gal) on departure from Copen- 
hagen there is a generous margin for diversions or contingencies 
arising from unfamiliar rules and procedures—of which more 
in Part 2 of this article. 

There are, incidentally, no limitations on the 530 n.m. London - 
Copenhagen sector. B.E.A. will thus carry traffic booked for 
Copenhagen from London, and vice-versa. But the regular 
London - Copenhagen route is already well served by B.E.A., 
with up to a dozen services a week in the summer. Therefore 
most passengers on the Moscow service will be through-passengers. 
Neither airline has Fifth Freedom rights at Copenhagen, i.e., 
neither can uplift passengers there. 


Range of the Tu-104A 


Though the Tu-104A has the range to operate a non-stop 
service (London - Moscow is 1,375 n.m.), it can do so only with 
some limitation of payload. The Copenhagen stop was actually 
specified by Aeroflot as well as by B.E.A.—who need it at least 
until Viscount 806s are replaced by Comet 4Bs. It remains to be 
seen whether or not, when the Comet 4Bs are ready for service 
12 months hence, the intermediate Copenhagen stop will be 
eliminated. Certainly the Comet 4B should have the necessary 
payload-range performance for London - Moscow non-stop; and 
it will probably be to this route that B.E.A. will first allocate 
their Comets. 

Perhaps the first question that should be asked of any new 

E.A. service is: Will it make money? 

It would be quite misleading to suggest that the new Moscow 
service is being operated by Britain’s appointed European flag- 
carrier just for political reasons. In point of fact it is likely to 
make money: B.E.A.’s commercial people appear to be optimistic 
about this. 

Two factors promise profitability: (1) The length of haul, 
which will yield a higher rate per mile than the rest of B.E.A.’s 
network, of which the average stage length is 230 n.m.; and 
(2) the non-seasonal nature of the route, compared with a peak- 
trough ratio of 24:1 in the rest of B.E.A.’s system. Thus the 
new service is, as an economic proposition, everything that the 
rest of B.E.A.’s system is not—medium-haul and non-seasonal. 

The fares from London are £142 4s first-class and £118 16s 
tourist. These figures correspond to rates, respectively, of roughly 
ls and 10d per passenger- -mile—compared with an average rate for 
the rest of B.E.A.’s international system of about 7}d. The Moscow 
fare is at the highest international rate—though it is not higher 
than for other one-stop routes out of London of comparable 
distance. Examples : — 


Vickers Viscount 800s will be used by B.E.A. until de Havilland Comet 48s are introduced into service at about this time next year 





Stage Rate; 

B.E.A. Sector Length One-way pass. mile 

(st. miles) fare (approx.) 
London - Athens 1,500 £74 5s F ls F 
£56 T 9d T 
London - Istanbul 1,560 £79 9s F ls F 
£62 5s T | 91d T 





F first class. T tourist class. 


But it is more expensive than other international routes, for 
example : — 





Hong Kong - Tokyo .. 1,800 £70 F 9d F 
£52 T 7d T 
Sydney - Auckland 1,400 £42 F 7id F 
£35 7 6d T 
Rio - Santiago. . 1,820 £57 3s F 7id F 
£51 9s T 63d T 
Stockholm - Madrid .. 1,660 £65 F 9id F 
£50 9s T 73d T 





For the record, comparable revenue rates for three of the other 
European airlines serving Moscow (see map) are as follows : — 





Amsterdam - Moscow (K.L.M.) 1,335 £66 19s F Ils F 
£56 16s T 10d T 

Brussels - Moscow (Sabena) 1,390 £67 18s F -— 2 
£57 2s T 10d T 

Paris - Moscow (Air France) .. 1,580 £69 12s F | 1ld F 
+ £58 18s T 9d T 





None of the Moscow-route fares is, of course, determined by 
1.A.T.A., an organization to which Aeroflot does not subscribe. 
All tariffs are determined by negotiation between the two parties 
concerned. 

An interesting point which emerges is that the rate for flying 
to Moscow is about the same by whichever of the European 
airlines one chooses to fly (though Air France is a penny cheaper 
than the others). All the Continental airlines, unlike B.E.A., fly 
non-stop; but B.E.A. do not appear to be passing on to the pas- 
senger the cost of the obligatory stop at Copenhagen. Thus (so 
the argument might run) the B.E.A. service gives the best value— 
particularly as a visit to the tax-free shop at Copenhagen is possible 
en route. 

Not only does the revenue side of the picture look promising; 
so does the side concerned with cost. Though B.E.A. are adding 
a new station to their network—a costly business at the best of 
times—Moscow station-costs should not be high. No elaborate 
sales or advertising campaigns are needed, because in Moscow 
(as we hope to show in Part 2), where Western principles of 
commerce do not apply, you do as the Muscovites do. 

So far as staff are concerned, the agreement provides for as 
many British personnel as are necessary to be stationed in Moscow; 
but it is probable that only three permanent British staff—the 
manager, Mr. M. S. Brander, his Russian-speaking British assist- 
ant, and an engineer, Mr. Ken Clarke—will be necessary to look 
after the Corporation’s interests. Traffic handling is done by 
Aeroflot, and no slip-crews are required. 

[Continued overleaf 
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Most of Aeroflot’s international routes are now flown by Tu-104As, 


Flight to MOSCOW... 


All in all, therefore, the cost-revenue aspect of the Moscow 
service looks good. B.E.A. expect to break even with a 51 per cent 
load-factor, and this should be comfortably exceeded after the 
introductory period. 

What sort of people will travel B.E.A. to Moscow? Though 
market research into this aye question provides an even 
less exact answer than usual, it appears that traffic will fall under 
four broad headings: (1) Diplomatic and political; (2) cultural; 
3) business; and (4) tourist. 

Under the first heading come embassy staff and dip!omatic bags, 
of which there is a regular movement between London and 
Moscow, all of it having previously travelled by other carriers. 
Also under this heading can be counted politicians, trade-union 
delegations, and so on. 

The second type of traffic—unavoidably definable as cultural 
—includes footballers, ballet dancers, circus performers, tiddly- 
wink champions, etc., of which there is a steady two-way flow. 
(How B.E.A. will carry the 100-strong Sadlers Wells opera com- 
pany, plus 12 changes of scenery, is a problem that will no doubt 
be tackled if and when it arises.) 

Business traffic may, if trade-links continue to strengthen as 
they have over the past year, prove lucrative. And tourists are 
already more than a trickle: 8,000 British visitors went to Russia 
in 1957, and preliminary figures indicate that this figure was 
almost doubled in 1958. 

It should not be imagined that Great Britain alone will be the 
origin of all the aforementioned types of B.E.A. clientele. The 
Corporation has its eye on the U.S.A. and Canada as a good 
source of Moscow-bent travellers, and it will be advertising its 
new service hard in North America. The availability of a 
B.O.A.C.-B.E.A. service from half a dozen points in the North 
American continent through to Moscow sounds attractive, and 
will no doubt be exploited to the full. 

Just now we mentioned that Aeroflot does not subscribe to 


SAUNDERS-ROE 


FpURTHER news of P.531 developments came to hand soon 
after last week’s “Helicopters of the World” issue went to press. 
After stating that a small batch of P.531-Os is being supplied to the 
Royal Navy for evaluation trials [Flight, March 20] an article in 
Saro Progress (the company’s house-journal) goes on : — 

“As part of the development programme, one of the prototype air- 
craft is being fitted with strengthened transmission rotor systems, and 
this machine will then be used for development work on the first 
planned production version of the helicopter, the P.531-1. 

“The P.531-1 is fitted with a Blackburn Turmo 603-series turbine 
developing 425 s.h.p. (maximum one hour rating). This single proto- 
type will be joined later by a substantial number of production-type 
P.531-1 helicopters which are now in the course of construction, and 
which will be employed in an intensive development programme. The 
P.531-1 will be in full-scale production in 1960. 

“The airframe of the P.531-1 (including the rotor and transmission 


one of which is seen here during its recent proving flight to London 


1.A.T.A. This fact prompts a number of fundamental questions 
about Aeroflot’s relationship to air transport in the rest of the 
world. Perhaps 1.A.T.A., to the Russians, signifies American 
capitalist intrigue and restrictionism, a means of keeping prices 
artificially high to the benefit of the producer and to the depriva- 
tion of the consumer, and so forth. Whether they may have a 
point here is for the protagonists of I1.A.T.A. to disclaim; for 
us there is something rather whimsical about the fact that the 
American civil air authorities dis'ike I.A.T.A. as much as the 
Russians appear to do. 

Of course a good deal of 1.A.T.A.’s procedures and practices 
form an excellent basis for the drawing up of a commercial agree- 
ment, being simply good air transport business evolved in the 
light of long experience. In fact, many of the clauses and expres- 
sions in the commercial agreement between B.E.A. and Aeroflot 
are on the same lines as I.A.T.A. procedures. The agreement 
was drawn up a year ago, and it began life as a 30-page draft 
prepared as a basis for discussion by B.E.A., who obviously have 
more experience than Aeroflot in these matters. 

These discussions went smoothly: to quote one experienced 
B.E.A. official: “I would sooner deal with the Russians than one 
or two other airlines I know.” They were, he said, most co-opera- 
tive and agreeable—which is remarkab!e considering the very 
different commercial outlooks of the two airlines. Numerous 
difficulties arose: for example, B.E.A. wanted to offer a two-class 
service, whereas at that time only one fare existed—corresponding 
roughly with I.A.T.A. first-class. In the event, as a note in last 
week’s issue recalled, the Tu-104As will, like the Viscount 806s, 
be operated mixed-class with 16 first-class and 54 tourist-class 
(all but four five-abreast) seats. 

Summing up, it seems reasonable to predict that not only will 
the new service be a promising political step in the right direction 
—a positive contribution by B.E.A. to better U.K.-U.S.S.R. 
relations; it should also be commercially profitable, at least in the 
long run. 

(In Part 2 the author hopes to describe, from Moscow, the operational 
background to the new service.) 


P.531 PROGRESS 


systems) is designed to accommodate an engine in the 1,000 s.hp. 
nominal power category. It is anticipated that this engine would be 
derated to 650 s.h.p. to obtain a ‘supercharged’ gas turbine effect, i.e., 
to obtain a helicopter performance which is essentially independent of 
most practical combinations of climate and altitude. The basic P.531 
airframe is capable both of absorbing these powers and of operating 
at the associated increased aircraft weights (of the order of 5,000 Ib). 
Apart, therefore, from detail changes in the engine installation, there is 
no difficulty in modifying P.531-1 aircraft up to the full P.531-2 
(650 s.h.p.) standard. 

“Several suitable alternative powerplants are available in the 
1,000 s.h.p. category, and the helicopter has been deliberately desi 
to accommodate any one of these. The development of these larger 
engines is still in progress, and Saunders-Roe (in conjunction with 
potential users of the P.531) are studying their progress with great 
interest. Several P.531-1 airframes are being set aside for P.531-2 
prototype work; and P.531-2 development and production will be 
suitably phased-in to the overall programme for the P.531 type.” 
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FLIGHT, 22 May 1959 


The Brains of the Industry 


Forty-seventh Wilbur Wright Memorial Lecture of the R.Ae.S. 


Lecture was read before the Royal Aeronautical Society 

by Mr. Charles J. McCarthy, S.B., F.I.A.S., chairman of 
the board, Chance Vought Aircraft Inc., of Dallas, Texas. He 
entitled his paper Managing Aviation Technologies, and in it 
covered a vast compass in relatively few words. 

Much of the earlier part of his paper was concerned with 
an analysis of the manner in which aeronautics has progressed 
from the turn of the century to the present. After conducting 
his audience swiftly through the first sixty years of a technology 
which, he thought, had surpassed all others in making contribu- 
tions to general progress, he focussed their attention upon the 
effect of recent major changes within the manufacturing industry. 
Today new weapon systems were being developed before their 
predecessors had become operational, leading to the curves shown 
in Fig. 1. The expenditures indicated were those paid for work 
performed or products delivered, and were not the totals for 
new orders placed. The predicted totals were estimates by the 
lecturer. 

As military systems branched out into the interplanetary realm 
so did the proportionate number of skilled engineers—and the 
levels of skill and experience required—increase. In Fig. 2 it 
could be seen that in the past six or seven years the ratio of 
engineers to the total work-force in the U.S. industry had roughly 
doubled, and Mr. McCarthy predicted a continuation of the 
trend. He quoted Mr. Ralph Cordiner, board chairman of 
American G.E., as writing : — 

“Where the need was once for production of existing designs, the 
prime need now is for designs that afford large increments of technical 
and military advantage over the weapons and systems they replace. . . . 
Where the need was once for facilities that could readily be converted to 
military production, the need is now for special facilities which are 
essentially non-convertible. . . . Where the need was once for a large 
number of general purpose components and sub-systems, the demand 
is increasingly for complete systems and even super-systems. The need 
for components of very high reliability and advanced design remains, 
but they must more and more be planned in context with the concept 
and design of the system of which they are to be a part.’ 

Such a situation demanded highly educated specialists, inten- 
sive research in many sciences and a more flexible organization. 
The “technical man,” said the lecturer, demanded recognition— 
particularly by his associates in his own field. In general, engineers 
tended to accept responsibility for the work of their groups, and 
so enter the managerial field; but many had neither the inclination 
nor aptitude to become supervisors, and it seemed reasonable that 
they should be able to climb the ladder of salary and prestige 
without having to assume a supervisor’s administrative duties. 
Moreover, they needed increasing help from assistants, the most 
modern tools and the opportunity for advanced study and 
professional development. 

In such fields as missile controls, fuels, satellites and “outer 
space,” experienced research men were at a premium. From Fig. 3 
it could be deduced that by the end of 1965 there would be some 
10,000 too few engineers coming on to the American market; and 
this might be an underestimate. According to Dr. Edward Teller, 
“Within 10 years, the Soviets will have the best scientists in the 
world. I am not saying this will happen unless we do this or 
that. I am simply saying that it is going to happen. The time has 
come to talk about the U.S. recovering the world lead in science, 
not to keep that lead.” 

After deliberating upon the basic importance of education, and 
seeing a ray of hope in the National Defense Education Act, 
Mr. McCarthy turned to the growth of, and importance of, 
research in the aircraft industry. The industry’s customers had 
stressed the importance of sheer technical competence, and the 
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Fig. 1: American 

expenditure on air- 

craft, missiles and 
space vehicles 


Fig. 2: Growth of 
engineering em- 
ployment in major 
American airframe 
companies 


latter could be translated directly into “company research.” Such 
research produced not only new concepts but also the perception 
to interpret and make use of the vast output of other research 
agencies. An accurate appraisal of research costs was not readily 
obtainable, since published surveys normally included government- 
sponsored work. Source-material for Fig. 4 came from the 
National Science Foundation and Dept. of Commerce; the curve 
referred to all industry, and the portion of industrial research 
performed by the aircraft industry had probably increased at a 
rate greater than that depicted. It was essential that research 
should be flexibly managed, conducted with continuity and 
regarded as a long-term investment. Co-ordination of company 
long-range objectives with properly guided research “must occupy 
a good share of management’s time.” 

It was to be expected that Mr. McCarthy should touch on the 
matter of finance, and he took pains to show that the U.S. aircraft 
industry is by no means “featherbedded.” Its profit margin, after 
taxes, had dwindled to 2.6 per cent (1958), exactly half the figure 
for other major U.S. manufacturers. Moreover, some 60 per cent 
of the aircraft industry’s net profit was being ploughed back (the 
highest reinvestment rate of any industry); yet even this was 
insufficient, as was evident from the fact that the sum borrowed 
by 15 major aircraft firms had climbed from $25m in 1950 to 
$689m at the end of last year. He went on to discuss other factors 
which tended both to depress the balance sheet and intensify the 
need for “diversification.” 

In the concluding part of his paper Mr. McCarthy dwelt briefly 
upon the weapon-system management concept. He included a 
quotation from J. Lee Atwood, president of North American 
Aviation, to the effect that, “There is really nothing new about 
the system apart from the name. It has always been the objective 
of a nation to bring together all the skills available to it in 
preparing the common defence.” 

Mr. McCarthy ended with these words: “Carrying the weapon 
system team concept one step farther, it is reasonable to anticipate 
that co-operation of firms on a weapon system will extend beyond 
national boundaries and be international in scope. We have seen 
the successful exchange of licences both ways between England 
and America. We read that several countries are joining with 
Britain on atomic power developments and there has been an 
impressive and inspiring example of world-wide teamwork during 
the International Geophysical Year just ended.” 
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GLIDING IN EARNEST 


Geoffrey Stephenson the New British Champion 


of Gs Senta Sees Ce ae Se See 2a oe 

place at the 1959 national — ooo Seg 

ended at Lasham on Monday last. Ni Goodhart (Skylark 3) 

was second and David Ince —- 419x) third, while in 

sasaee © On weeewe ous SoS kylark 3 team entry of Mrs. 

, Brian Masters and Hugh Mettam. Good competi- 

tion Spe was experienced on seven of the nine possible days. 

This instalment of our report of the championships begins with 

the results after the first day’s flying on Sunday, May 10 and covers 
the following four days’ operations. 

After measuring the distance between Lasham and Portmoak 
cay Sete SS aes 2S a, Se ae Sy 
settled for 359 with which to credit Nick Goodhart for his goal 
flight on the first day of the championships. This put him in the 
League | lead with lWwike cn — by A Mrs. Burns (Skylark 3) 
with 77 and ny ® Wills (Skylark 3) with 74. Fourth and fifth 
were David Ince (Ol yore 419x), 248 miles and 67 ; and Ken 
Fitzroy of the R.A.F. (Skylark 3b), 242 miles 65 pts. In 
League 2, Ted Stark in a Skylark 2 entered by the Army Gliding 
Association won the day’s 100 points for his 174-mile flight to 
Wakefield, with Brian Masters (Skylark 3b) second with 97 and 
A. O. Sutcliffe (Skylark 2) third with 96. 

The second day of the contest, Monday, May 11, began 
ath sume of Oe tomes pilots and crews still on their way 
back from the previous day’s long-distance flights. For them, 
accordingly, a rest day was declared, while League 2 pilots were 
“oe Se Warwicks, 66 miles away. 

conditions none of the competitors was in 
miei ae Hill. The best flight was one of 52 miles 
to Burford, near Little Rissington, by R. Marshall in the South- 
down club's ord and Ian Paul in a Skylark 2 flew 50 miles to 


U PSETTING all the experts’ forecasts, Geoffrey Stephenson 


= , Oxf and Ray Stafford Allen (Olympia) made 47 miles 

ington. oe hams Naers 5 eee soe we Gee 
fying were: 1, B. Masters and Mrs. R. Harwood (Skylark 3), 172; 
2, R. Stafford Allen (Olympia), 124; 3, D. F. Holding and R. 
Brett-Knowles (Skylark 2), 121; 4, E. Stark (Skylark 2, 114; 5, 
A. O. Sutcliffe and J. D. Jones (Skylark 2), 103. 


Two se te tasks were set for the respective leagues on 
Tuesday, May 12. kL. ae NT wy were to race out-and- 
return to ord, a return distance of 92 


ee es ae ae Eee league would fly as far as they 
could along a line through Trevose Head, Cornwall. This day pro- 
duced high temperatures and considerable thunderstorm activity. 

A round dozen of the Kidlington pilots completed the course 
and were checked in over the finishing line at Lasham. Others, 


“FLIGHT” PHOTOGRAPHS 


including Wills, Piggott and Tony Goodhart, experienced strong 
downfiow from a huge thunderstorm on their final glide towards 
Lasham and were forced to land just short. The race was 
won by Tony Deane-Drummond (Olympia 419) at a 5) of 
34.8 m.p.h., followed by Sgt. Gough (Olympia 419x), 
Stephenson (Skylark 3) and David Ince (Olympia 419x), with 
Ne (Skylark 3) and Frank Irving (Skylark 3b) 
eq th. 

In League 2 distances between 50 and 60 miles were logged 
by the day’s top three pilots—G. A. Coatesworth of 2nd 7.A.F. 
(Meise), with 100 pts, G. R. Whitfield of Cam University 
(Sky 2), 83 pts, and E. T. Ware of the RA . (Olympia), 
78 pts—with landings in the Shaftesbury and Frome areas. 

ee ee a ee League |: 

N. Goodhart, 188 pts; 2, D. Ince, 160; 3, Mrs. A. Burns/D. 
irene -_ 4, G. Stephenson and F. Irving/W. Tonkyn, 136. 
League 2: , Mrs. R. Harwood/B. p Aedeaey Mettam, 196 pts; 
2, G. A. Ponty 151; 3, J. Croshaw, 143; 4, R. Stafford 
Allen, 124; 5, A. O. Sutcliffe/J. D. Jones, 122. 

The intention to make League 1 pilots work hard and League 2 
pilots think hard was expressed by of the Course Ann Welch 
on Wednesday, May 13, at the 9 a.m. briefing. This was trans- 
lated into the respective tasks of a goal race to the Long Mynd 
site of the Midlands Gliding Club, a distance of 122 miles; and 
pilot-selected goal for League 2. Winds would be light and 
variable, mainly from the east; there would be wide areas of haze; 
and the dry thermals which were forecast over the southern 
section of the route to the Mynd should be followed by cumulus 
developing to the north-west. For those selecting their goals, 
meteorologist Jock Findlater suggested, the choice lay between 
a north-westerly course to take advantage of the instability 
expected over the Welsh mountains, or down along the Cornish 
peninsula (although the sea breeze effect was expected to move 


in here later in the day). 


Launches began soon after midday, and it became an interest- 
ing exercise to examine and speculate on the chosen goals. Exeter, 
Dunkeswell and Yeovil were each popular; David Kerridge 
(Olym pint le eas lee aa rm 
Orede tet lected Hawarden, Chester; while the tall and 
bearded Lt-Cdr. och Brett Kusowrics bad his cae on the North Wales 
coast resort of Llandudno. 

As the landing reports began to come in we realised that the 
day was trickier than had been forecast. Not only were people 
falling short of their declared goals but the experts of League 1 
were dropping out along the way to Shropshire. It was later 
confirmed by the pilots that the forecast improvement in soaring 


Contest launch: one of the Tiger Moth tugs takes off with the Army Gliding Association's T.42 Eagle in tow 
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Three of the new Slingsby Swallows were entered in this year's championships. This one, “Bel Ami,” belongs to 
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conditions along the route to the north-west just had not 
_ how marginal were the conditions was learned that 

ing when, on the final League 1 count, we heard that only 
two pilots had made the Mynd. Two others had arrived on the 
south-east slope there, but about 200ft too low to reach their 
goal, and had been forced to land in a field at the foot of the 


Hs slope, two miles short. It had been a day for the wily old birds 
rather than for the pilots of the highest-performance machines, 
ng for the two to arrive were grand-old-man Philip Wills, and 
rds another Dunstable veteran, Geoffrey Stephenson, both flying 
vas Skylark 3s. And the two who fell short by such an agonizingly 
of small margin were Tony Deane-Drummond, the 1957 champion, 
rey and David Ince, both flying Olympia 419s. Wills’ time was 4 hr 
ith 25 min (a speed of 27.6 m.p.h.) and Stephenson’s was 4 hr 34 min 
26.7 m.p.h.). 
”" ' The oa distance achieved by the other League 1 pilots 
zed was to Ludlow, about 12 miles short, where a large cluster of 
F landings occurred. Included in the “Ludlow group” on the map 
ity were the Goodhart brothers and most of the other pundits. As for 
ia), League 2, top marks went to Brian Masters, who landed his 
syndicate’s Skylark 3b 96.6 miles away on his brother’s farm at 
rd: Wellington, as intended. Second was Sutcliffe in Bristol’s Sky- 
'D. lark 2, who had declared Yeovil as goal and came down at 
36. Upottery (95 miles); and Ken Blake in his syndicate’s new Skylark 
28: 3b came third by landing at Chard (91 miles) after declaring 
ord Dunkeswell. Only six pilots in this league achieved their declared 
goals. 
On total points, top placings were now: League 1. 1, G. Stephen- 
4 son, 232 ak N. Goodhart, 222; 3, P. Wills, 213; 4, D. Ince, 199; 
ns- 5, Irving/Tonkyn and Burns/Martlew, 171. League 2. 1, Mrs. 
md Harwood/Masters/Mettam, 296; 2, Sutcliffe/Jones, 195; 3, 
ind Croshaw, 194; 4, Coatesworth, 192; 5, Brett-Knowles/Holding, 
155. 
= Separate briefings for the two leagues were held on Thursday, 
orn May 14. At 9 a.m. a 51-mile dog-leg race to Tarrant Rushton via 
lus Thruxton was declared for League 2; and at 11 a.m. the first- 
als, league pilots were told that they were to fly a 100 km triangle with 
“en turning points at Thruxton and Welford. “No landings on Wel- 
lity ford aerodrome,” pilots were warned, “it’s full of bombs.” 
ish The ridge of high pressure lying across Ireland and Scotland, 
ove which was helping to give most of Britain the hottest week of the 


year, was still there, and thermals were expected to extend only 
-st- to about 3,500ft, with haze all the way. The earliest time of take- 
ter, off was announced as 10.30, but few pilots chose launch times 
ige before 1 p.m. ; 

During the afternoon the only clouds to appear in the blue 
und sky over Lasham were the condensation trails from aircraft rather 
ales higher and faster than those in the contest. Just after 4 o’clock 

came the surprising news that Tony Deane-Drummond was 
the down near Newbury, but at 4.20 the first aircraft to complete the 
ple triangle was seen app ing Lasham from the north-west. 
el Numbers 6 and 67, the Skylark 3s of Nicholas Goodhart and 
ter George Burton, were first across the finishing line, followed by 
ing John Williamson in the Olympia 401. 
The next group to glide in from their final shared thermal 
included two T.42 Eagle two-seaters, flown respectively by Lorne 
Welch and Mick Kay. As the sailplanes continue to arrive, some 


Two views of the attractive Bréguet 905 Fauvette flown in League 1 
at Lasham by Cdr. Tony Goodhart, R.N. 








oo to y= ee > oe Se a others had 
it to spare for a fast di a fancy -up. At one stage 
Wally Kahn in his T.42 Regal Eagle was seen to be working hard 
some miles in the distance in an attempt—a successful one—to 
raise enough height for his final glide. 

_Twenty-five 1 pilots succeeded in completing the 
triangle, and the winner of the race was Lorne Welch with a time 
of 2 hr 17 min—equivalent to a speed of 30.7 m.p.h. Second was 
Geoffrey Stephenson who took two minutes | ; third was 
Charles Ellis, fourth was George Burton and was David 
Ince. This further good performance by Stephenson ensured his 
continued League | lead on overall points. Philip Wills had now 
retired from the competition to attend the Netherlands Gliding 
Championship at Terlet. 

In the League 2 race to Tarrant Rushton nine pilots completed 
the course. The best times were set up by Bryan Jefferson (Sky- 
lark 3b, 2 hr 11 min), John Westhorpe (Skylark 2) and M. Fairman 
(Meise). With no cumulus in the day’s blue sky, pilots in both 
leagues had to de on the invisible “dry thermals” throughout. 
These had often strong but narrow, and separated by many 
regions of strong sink. 

After five contest days for League 2 and four for 1, the 
leaders were now: League 1: 1, Stephenson, 331 pts; 2, N. Good- 
hart, 307; 3, Ince, 292; 4, Burton and Burns/Martlew, 258. 

2: 1, Harwood/Masters/Mettam, 333; 2, Sutcliffe/Jones, 
233; 3, Coatesworth, 232; 4, Phillips/ Neumann/Whitfield, 225; 
5, Marshall, 211. 

The overall organisation of the Championships had experienced 
surprisingly few snags during the week’s flying. The Tiger Moth 
and Chipmunk tugs had proved themselves well able to cope 
with the required rate of launching for the 80 sailplanes. Weather 
forecasting by C. E. Wallington and J. Findlater had combined 
with appropriate task-setting by Mrs. Ann Welch to provide a 
varied selection of difficult yet satisfying flying tasks. The helpers 
in the control tent had dealt efficiently with the i ing tele- 
phone calls giving news of pilots’ landings, and the complicated 


job of calculating the day’s marks and positions was in the hands 
of a trio comprising Peter Brooks of B.E.A., Robin Harper of 
R.A.E. and Mrs. Jill Adair. 

(To be concluded) KENNETH OWEN. 
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Missiles and Spaceflight 


INTO SPACE MODESTLY 


‘THE long-awaited statement of Government policy on space 
research was given by the Prime Minister in the Commons 
on Tuesday, May 12. It amounted broadly to the facts that we 
were to develop special instruments; we intended to put them 
in modest orbits around the Earth; and we were not really sure 
exactly how we would get them up there but we were about 
to start to find out. 

The Prime Minister said :— 

“There are two problems to be considered in relation to a British 
contribution to space research : the nature and design of the instruments 
to be carried into space; and the means by which the containers for 
these instruments are launched. 

“With regard to the first, with the assistance of Fellows of the Royal 
Society and with the endorsement of the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy, a programme for the design and construction of instruments to 
be carried in Earth satellites has been approved. Work will begin at 
once. 

“With regard to the second, there may well be scope for joint action 
with the United States, with the Commonwealth or with other countries. 
We therefore plan to send to bye oy a team of experts, including 
Prof. H. S. W. Massey, to discuss possible Anglo-American co-operation; 
and we are also opening consultations with other Commonwealth 
countries. 

“Meanwhile, however, design studies are also being put in hand for 
the adaptation of the British military rockets which are now under 
development. This will 4 us in a position, should we decide to do so, 
to make an all-British 

“I have asked my ome : Friend, the Lord President of the Council, 
in consultation with my right hon. Friend the Minister of Su ply and 
other Ministers concerned, to exercise general supervision of these new 
developments.” 

This statement was amplified slightly at a Press conference the 
same day by Lord Hailsham, Lord President of the Council, and 
a supporting cast of advisers who included the Minister of Supply, 


Prof. Massey (of University College, London) and Mr. W. H. 
Stephens, Director of the R.A.E. Although rendered possible by 
military development, Lord Hailsham said, > was a purely 
civil scientific project. The significance of the Prime Miniever’, 
statement was that the Government had now decided to take 
“the essential steps to enable British scientists to participate in 
a satellite programme.” 

It had not been decided whether U.S. rockets or British rockets 
—or both—would be used to launch into orbit the satellites which 
would carry the British instruments. It could not be said how 
much the programme would cost, but it would be measured in 
hundreds of thousands of pounds and not in millions. Neither 
could it be said exactly what experiments would be performed, 
but British scientists had plenty of ideas and the problem would 
simply be one of selection. Neither could it be divulged exactly 
who was to carry out the British work, except to say that it would 
include both universities and government establishments (the 
manufacturing industry was not mentioned). 

A modicum of specific information was injected into this rather 
vague atmosphere by the representatives of the Ministry of 
Supply, who said that, if the adaptation of British military rockets 
were to be chosen, the vehicle most likely to succeed would be 
a three-stage rocket comprising a modified Blue Streak, a modified 
Black Knight, and “one other” solid-propellant third stage. The 
design studies on this should be completed in six months, and 
the initial work would assume as an objective the establishing i in 
orbit of a 1,000 Ib satellite at a t of “a few hundred miles. 

t really came out of the erence was the fact that a lot 
more ail be known following Prof. Massey’s visit to the 
U.S.A. To one question, however, Lord Hailsham had a direct 
answer. Would British animals or humans be carried into orbit? 
No, they would not. 





ANOTHER MISSILE PRIMER 

Last month the U.S. Aircraft Industries Association published a 
small booklet entitled Missiles—From Concept to Count-Down. 
This is described as placing in proper perspective “the relation- 
ship of the missile to the nation’s arsenal; the complexities of its 
manufacture; the reasons for its cost; and its potential both in 
war and peace. 

There are a number of statements at which the trained engineer 
may smile and on the very first page is the assertion that “the most 
notable 19th century employment of rocketry occurred during the 
war of 1812 .. ."—the Americans never can forget Fort 
McHenry which they apparently rate higher than the cities of 
Boulogne and Copenhagen (likewise devastated by the warlike 
British a year or two earlier). The illustrations in the booklet are 
pleasant but uninformative, and have clearly been prepared by 
artists who know little of the subject concerned. Another criticism 
is that the text invariably argues from the particular to the general 
and discusses specific well-known weapons while ostensibly speak- 
ing in general terms. This little production is, however, refresh- 


f 















ingly free from politics and “massive-retaliation” dogma, and it 
certainly covers a vast field. The A.I.A. do not state the conditions 
governing the booklet’s circulation, but interested bodies may write 
to the Association at 610 Shoreham Building, Washington 5, D.C. 





nay to Lt-Gen. Schriever, the U.S.A.F. will have “more than 

ne” Atlas ICBM ready for operational service in July this year. 

"th. a written reply Mr. Christopher Soames, Secretary for War, has 
stated that a Corporal missile is to be fired at the South Uist range 
“during the early summer.’ 

_ An illustration has now been published depicting the Tartar ship-to- 
air missile of the U.S. Navy. Closely related to Terrier, the new weapon 
has linear dimensions about three-quarters as large as its predecessor, 
and aerodynamic surfaces of cropped-delta form. 

Preliminary details of the first of Avco nosecone for the Titan 
ICBM have now been divulged. re-entry surface has a large radius 
and is fabricated from a eb of stainless steel, coated with nickel and 
highly polished. A special system of gas jets is employed to stabilize 
the cone during re-entry. 


The first a~~7 of an 
“advanced” ing IM-998 
Super Bomarc -~ } it to 
bear close superficial re- 
semblance to its shorter- 
range predecessor. On either 
side can be seen the halves 
of its environmental shelter; 
each half-roof weighs six 
tons and can support twice 
its own weight of snow 
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Missiles and Spaceflight . 


THORS FOR THE R.A.F. 


Further Details of Bomber Command's First Missile 


He rides in a goat-hauled chariot which, in its passing, makes 

the noise of thunder; and he is addicted to dealing his enemies 
frightful blows with a blunt instrument—a magic hammer named 
Muyonar. The Thor intermediate-range ballistic missile is also 
capable of delivering frightful blows with a blunt instrument, but 
in the missile’s case this takes the form of an obtuse nosecone 
housing a thermonuclear warhead with a yield equivalent to some 
million tons of T.N.T. 

Without digressing into an assessment of the Norse and nuclear 
methods of waging war, it is possible to add much to the consider- 
able information pertaining to Weapon System 315A—of which 
the Thor IRBM is the vehicle portion—which was —- in 
our issue of December 5 last. Therein was outlined the broad 
history of this weapon system, together with descriptions of its 
more important — parts and a narrative account of an 
operational firing. included was a large drawing of a Thor 
emplacement and several illustrations ——- one of the first 
such installations to be constructed in East Anglia for No. 77 
Missile Squadron of R.A.F. Bomber Command, the first unit in 
~ ong to be deployed operationally with a strategic ballistic 
missile 

The contract which set-the Thor programme in motion was 
signed by the Ballistic Missile Division of Air Research and 
Development Command and by Douglas on December 27, 1955. 
Production tooling was used from the beginning, and the first 
Thor was delivered from Santa Monica in October 1956. Thor 
design and development was directed by E. P. Wheaton, vice- 
president (engineering), missiles and space systems, and produc- 
tion and deployment was the responsibility of L. A. Carter, 
vice-president and general manager, Santa Monica division. 
Among other missile specialists involved are J. L. Bromberg, 
weapon system manager; H. M. Thomas, chief project engineer, 
and R. L. Johnson, chief engineer. 

All firings except one have been at the Air Force Missile Test 
Center’s Atlantic Missile Range, and were basically research and 
development flight tests. 

The first XSM-75 Thor was launched on January 25, 1957, 
13 months from the time the missile was approved on the drawing 
boards and the production order issued. This test gave little 
indication of the ultimate success of the programme; the missile 
rose six inches, then exploded. Three more tests were attempted 
in April, May and August of 1957 and they were unsuccessful in 
varying degrees. In defence of these early failures, it is significant 
that the initial tests were not intended to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of the final weapon but to verify the original scientific and 
engineering assumptions around which the operational vehicle 
would be built. Engine performance, control system operation 
and range capability had to be studied. The early tests, though 
unsuccessful in attaining full programmed flight, contributed 
substantially to knowledge in these areas. 

Certain modifications resulting from experience gained during 
the initial efforts were responsible for the first successful firings. 
An improved XSM-75, without guidance system, rose from its 
launch pad on September 20, 1957, and flew the programmed 
distance for that test. 

The following month the range was increased to 2,850 miles 
in another successful test in which the missile was intentionally 
fired for maximum airframe stress, acceleration forces and distance. 
Some items of equipment were removed to lighten itn Donsuer 
missile. The first Thor with guidance was launched in ber 
1957. The missile flew its prescribed course and impact in the 
Atlantic was very close to target. 

Nosecone separation tests began in February 1958. In June 
a nosecone data capsule was recovered after a flight of more than 
1,300 miles. One other data capsule also was recovered for analysis 
after a flight of more than 1,100 miles. 

The first successful Thor-Able was launched on July 9, 1958 
(a previous attempt had failed). The purpose was to test re-entry 
of an advanced nosecone into the atmosphere at ICBM range. 
The missile travelled 6,000 miles and the re-entry was successfully 
achieved, as determined by telemetry data. The third of the Able 
tests was conducted successfully later in July, again with nosecone 
separation and re-entry. 

By August 1958 canseeaiel firings set the state for the Air Force’s 
space probes, with Thor providing the first stage, or booster, for 


p Norse mythology Thor is a mighty, but benevolent, god. 
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these historic experiments. In the first, attempted on August 17, 
1958, the missile exploded after 77 seconds. 

In the second space shot on October 11, Thor projected the 
Pioneer I instrumented package as than any other man-made 


object at that time—more than 70,000 miles above the earth’s 
surface. In the third space probe on November 7, the booster 
performed as programmed but the third stage did not ignite. 

On December 16, a Thor was fired for the first time from 
Vandenberg A.F.B., Cal, the Air Force’s first operational ballistic 
missile base. The test was successful. A few minutes later on 
the same day another Thor was launched at the Atlantic Missile 
Range on an equally successful flight. 

Tests continued into 1959, with the first of the Thor-Able II 
firings by the Missile Test Center on January 22. On this flight 
the Thor booster operated normally but the second stage failed 
to ignite. The latest firings have been outlined in recent issues. 

We recently had the geen of inspecting Thor production 
in the Santa Monica plant. Main impressions following this tour 
were the simplicity of the production line, coupled with the 
comprehensiveness of the system as a whole. While elaborate 
facilities and techniques were not required in the construction 
of the airframe (conventional aircraft-type construction is used in 
the guidance and centre sections), the complex ground-support 
trailers form an equally important part of the system. The aircraft 
manufacturer therefore handles these trailers in his plant as well as 
the “birds” themselves. The Long Beach and El Segundo plants 
of the Douglas company (in addition to a multitude of sub-con- 
tractors) are also involved in producing the Thor system, with 
final assembly of the missile and check-out of trailers carried out 
at Santa Monica. 

As well as these West Coast production facilities, a static test- 
firing site at Sacramento, Cal, is operated by Douglas. This faci- 
lity was financed by the company and the U.S.A-F. at a cost of 
$7m. One hundred captive firings of the missile had been made 
at the time of our visit, we were told, in addition to the 39 live 
firings (this total is now 41), many of which had been instrumented. 

Another aspect of Thor operation in which the Douglas com- 
pany is directly is the technical training of crews. An 
instructional school was set up at the company’s plant at Tucson, 
Arizona, in March 1958, and provides training under contract to 
US. AF. Air Training Command. 

Here, Thor students receive training in individual skills before 
continuing to Vandenberg A.F.B. (where they join guidance and 
propulsion specialists similarly trained at AC S Plug, 
Milwaukee, and Rocketdyne, Santa Susana, respectively) for final 
training as squadron crews. Fifteen separate courses are provided 
at Tucson, ranging from two to ten weeks’ duration, and approxi- 
mately eight weeks are spent at Vandenberg. The majority of Thor 
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students who have passed through the Tucson school (and 
Vandenberg) have ay from the R.A.F. 

A number of general aspects of the Thor in operation were 
disclosed by Douglas officia during our visit. A Thor squadron, 
we were told, consists of 15 missiles and 600 officers and men. 
The 15 launch pads would be located in five groups of three, and 
each trio (rather than each individual pad) would be in effect a 
self-contained unit. One complex of power generators, fuel tanks 
and power distribution trailer would handle one group of three 
missiles, and the launch-control trailer possessed three count-down 
stations, one per missile. 

With appropriate maintenance, it was stated, a Thor could be 
kept for ten years and still be operational. Was it likely that ban 

would still be in operation ten years hence? A company 
suggested that “it might turn out to be the DC-3 of space - 

The missile had been conservatively, and it could be 

“stretched” and its increased by about 1,000 n. miles 

(although Gen. LeMay had told us earlier that effort was at 
t directed to improving reliability, not range). 

Intended for single-shot operation, a Thor emplacement could 
normally be readied for a second firing in about days (ducts 
and cables, but not the pad itself, were burned when a missile was 
fired). The training pads at Vandenberg had special facilities for 
repeated launchings. The company would not state how many 
Thors had been built to date, but those approaching completion 
in the plant at Santa Monica were numbered between 220 and 230. 
LX. numbers started at 101 and appear to run consecutively. 

omnes cutaway drawing is the first to be published 
a the R.A.F.’s new strategic delivery system in detail. In 
view of the thoroughness of our account published on December 5 
it is appropriate here merely to highlight certain features. 

Propulsion is provided by a Rocketdyne MB-2 rocket engine 
of 150,000 Ib thrust at sea level, operating on liquid oxygen and 
RP-1 fuel. These fluids are stored in large tanks flanking the 
launch emplacement, and are forced into the missile’s integral 
tanks by helium or nitrogen pressure. The fuelling couplings are 








Looking not unlike parts of the many DC-series of piston engined 
transports which were built in the same plant, these are Thor inter-tank 
sections, pictured from a skirt in which the engine has yet to be installed 
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inserted by hydraulic rams, one on either side near the base of 
Ce Seas os Re SERENE BO Ce Seste> Sye = ae = 
which terminate in “mushrooms” near the top of each tank. From 
he tae he Gath aoe coneiied be gas pressure from the 
spheres 26, and are finally delivered to the engine at high-pressure 
by the turbopump 28. te pipes feed the verniers 35. 

After a predetermined time—dependent upon target range, but 
of the order of two minutes—the supply to the main engine is 
cut off. At this point the velocity is 25ft/sec less than the 15,000- 
odd ft/sec required to establish the missile on the correct trajectory, 
and the final, gentle acceleration is effected by the twin verniers 
operating alone. These are likewise cut off after a few more 
seconds, when the velocity and trajectory are exactly correct. 
Then the nosecone and warhead 1 is unlatched and allowed to 
_ ahead by itself, while solid-propellant retro-rockets 36 retard 

the remainder of the vehicle. Upon re-entry, the heavy G.E. 
heat-sink nosecone protects the warhead, while the missile body, 
a few miles behind and on a shorter trajectory, burns up like a 
shooting star on re-entry. 

This general flight-profile is common to all current types of 
ballistic missile (except for a series of hypothetical high-trajectory 
devices which are intended to spend some days en route). Thor’s 
reaction time is theoretically 15 minutes, i.e., this is the time which 
must elapse between the receipt of a signal to fire and the first 
round’s departure. In practice the reaction time depends upon a 
host of factors, the chief being missile reliability and crew com- 
petence. During development trials the countdown may take any- 
thing from 24 hr upwards, but at least one 77 Sqn. crew, and at 
least one pad, are now a the minimum. For this reason 
it is ridiculous to argue about whether Bomber Command Thors 
are operational or not; one or two rounds could, with reasonable 
luck, be fired now with something like an operational schedule, 
and the future programme is merely a matter of building emplace- 
ments and working on the crews until the latter have reached the 
peak of training. Keeping crews at such a pitch will bly 
have to involve occasional live firings, and these will doubtless be 
carried out at Vandenberg, pending the extension of the range and 
construction of an emplacement at Woomera. 

All this is, of course, very valuable groundwork in preparation 
for our own Blue Streak. It has been said that, without substanti- 
ally modifying the airframe or t, the range of Thor could 
be extended by some 1,000 miles, bringing it into the same 2,500- 
mile class as Blue Streak. At the moment, however, it is much 
more important to achieve true operational capability with the 
hardware already in Bomber Command’s hands. 
































Awesomely impressive beneath their protective shrouds, the Thors are stored at Santa Monica (left) before being air-litted to England in C-124 or 


C-133 transports of the same make. An indication of the size of Thor—itself dwarfed by the ICBMs—is provided by the photograph of a welder, 
glimpsed through the centre of a tank-end bulkhead. The latter is fabricated from chemically-milled light alloy 
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THOR Mk1IRBM 


This is the first accurate and detailed cutaway drawing of a strategic 
ballistic missile yet to be published; it may be compared with the 
similar drawing of the U.S. Army's Redstone 200-mile missile which was 
published in our issue of May 23, 1958. One of the basic design- 
features of Thor is the fabrication of the major portion of the airframe 
from relatively thick planks of light alloy, machined and chemically 
milled to leave thin sections over much of the area yet giving an 
exceedingly rigid structure which is essentially a true monocoque 
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Missiles and Spaceflight 


VICKERS 
VIGILANT 


A Persenal Anti-tank Missile for Infantrymen 


Divots are blasted out of the ground by a Vigilant during 
the boost phase of a trial launching—a 35 mm cine picture 


HREE years ago the guided weapon department of Vickers- 

Armstrongs (Aircraft) Ltd. at Weybridge were anxious to 

find new work to replace the Red Dean air-to-air missile pro- 
gramme. After careful investigation of a wide range of possible 
weapons it was decided that a requirement existed for a guided 
missile capable of being carried by an infantryman and used 
against tanks and other hard-skinned targets. Development on a 
small scale began in July 1956, and since that time the programme 
for the V.891 Vigilant has been managed as a private venture, 
financed by Vickers-Armstrongs. 

The fact that its design is later than that of most of its com- 
petitors is a mixed blessing, but it has enabled Vickers to learn 
by the experience of others. They have evolved a weapon system 
which, meeting the stringent requirement that the entire system 
shall be readily transportable by a foot soldier already equipped 
with his personal arms, is exceedingly hard to fault. The missile 
itself is as small as any other publicly known guided weapon. 

In its essentials the Vigilant comprises a cylindrical body, 
housing a two-stage solid-propellant motor, with four wings of 
very low aspect-ratio and provided with trailing-edge control 
surfaces actuated by a wire-transmission command guidance 
system from an operator’s joy-stick. 

The basis of the weapon is the motor-body, which is machined 
from light alloy and has a rubber lining. The motor (located in 
the central ition shown in the longitudinal-section drawing) 
is of one of a variety of species recently developed by I.C.I., 
and it consists of a high-thrust boost portion followed by a 
sustainer charge giving lower thrust for cruising flight. The pro- 
pulsive gases are exhausted through a blast pipe fabricated in 
heat-resistant steel, terminating in a nozzle machined from 
molybdenum. Unlike the remainder of the airframe, the wings 
are of plastic material, the glass-cloth skins being impregnated 
with polyester resin and stabilized by a foam insert. 

From the outset it was decided to employ wire guidance, and 
early simulator studies led to the adoption of a velocity-type 
control in which a given stick movement demands a proportionate 
change in flight direction. After launching at about 25 deg eleva- 
tion the missile automatically levels out under the influence of 
stabilizing gyros, and is made to roll slowly. Rolling allows con- 
trol to be provided by only two actuators; it also reduces asym- 
metric problems and hence manufacturing cost. The roll is caused 
initially by the off-centre drag as the wire is pulled from its spool, 
and this effect is supplemented by the angular setting of the 
four wings. 


Above may be seen the obverse and reverse 
sides of one of the guidance strips referred 
to in Col. 2 on this page 


Both the gyroscope unit (left) and the 
control system (right) rely for their ener- 
gization upon gas pressure from cordite 
charges. The location of these units is 
evident from the drawing opposite 









Functioning of the guidance system can best be described by 
outlining the sequence of events during a typical firing. It must 
be emphasized that the initial energization of the various portions 
of the missile occurs as a stepped sequence in prototype and 
development rounds only. In the definitive operational Vigilant 
all functions will occur virtually simultaneously, whereas during 
development it is an advantage to be able to abandon a firing in 
the event of any pre-launch system-malfunction. 

Rounds are carried either in a rigid box or singly or paired, with 
wings in place, in a flexible bag (a new type of container will com- 
bine the advantages of both methods). In box launching the missile 
is suspended from a launching rail, pointing in the general direc- 
tion of the target at a suitable elevation and with an adequate 
field of fire. Once the launcher is set up the operator can retire 
to a distance of up to 5Oft, the latter being a compromise between 
the need for keeping the operator’s location unknown to the 
enemy and the bulk and weight of the cable required to link the 
sight controller to the launcher. 

When the round is to be fired the first event is the spin-up of 
the gyros. The latter are arranged in a two-axis unit, one gyro 
handling pitch and roll and the other yaw only. The gyros are 
energized by a cordite charge, and a breech-pressure decay signal 
decages the wheels in about 0.4 sec. Thereafter the gyros coast 
throughout the duration of flight. The power supply at present 
employs an Ag-Ni cell, but the operational round will use either 
a thermal cell or a small turbo-alternator fed with gas bled from 
the motor. In the latter case the alternator will be spun up to a 
centrifugally governed speed of some 60,000 r.p.m. and will 
deliver an A.C. output which is rectified and smoothed. Finally 
the control actuators are pressurized by gas from a cordite charge. 

All the equipment—airborne and otherwise—is of necessity 
extremely miniaturized, and throughout it has been Vickers’ policy 
to obtain maximum reliability (by extended and rigorous bench 
and field testing) coupled with the greatest practicable ease of 
replacement. All the electronic components of the airborne 
guidance system are contained on two strips mounted axially 
along the sides of the body, leaving the motor case undisturbed. 
Silicon transistors are employed throughout, and the circuits are 
printed and encapsulated so that each board can be attached as a 
rigid unit by tightening a screw at either end (i.e., ahead of and 
behind the motor charge), the connections to the missile system 
being effected by gold-plated butt connectors. 

The guidance wire is composed of four strands of fine steel 
wire insulated with a special enamel and wound in a single cable 
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D, gyroscope a: 


This drawing gives a clear indication of the layout of the ingenious Vickers missile; A, nose probe; B, hollow-charge warhead; C, warhead fuse; 
ssembly; E, solid-charge motor; F, control actuators; G, turbo-alternator; H, motor igniter, nozzle and flare; J, main wire spool; 




















K, subsidiary wire spool. Overall dimensions are: length, 33in; wing span, Ilin; body diameter, 4.5in 


with a cotton-lapped covering, and a very modest overall diameter. 
It was found that the blast of the rocket motor during the launch- 
ing tended to pull excessive quantities of wire from the spool, and 
a great deal of development was needed to overcome this tendency. 
The final type of spool has a sloping curved flank at the trailing 
edge and a surrounding shroud which constrains the wire to leave 
from a peripheral annular gap. 

In early rounds the ae was located at the forward end 
of the blast pipe, but the unit comprises a composite igniter, 
flare and nozzle which also incorporates radio-frequency filters. 
The igniter is fired following the satisfactory completion of the 
pre-launch actions, and the thrust of the boost charge fires the 
missile with a high acceleration. As the motor nozzle heats up it 
ignites magnesium sprayed as a coating on to the rear part of the 
ow tube in order to provide a bright smoke-free flare. Origin- 

gnesium wire was employed for this purpose. 

a Ao operator watches the flare through a monocular sight, and 
governs the flight of the missile through an articulated thumb- 
stick. It has been found possible to train operators very rapidly 
with the aid of a simulator, until.a high hit probability can now 
be achieved over a wide range-bracket. 


Uncontrolled test vehicles started their flight trials in the 
summer of 1957, and programme-controlled rounds were fired in 
July last year. The first firing of a command-guidance missile 
took place in September, since when the programme has pro- 
gressed rapidly. Probably the most important series of trials yet 
conducted have been those undertaken at Redstone Arsenal under 
an invitation from the U.S. Army. Considering that the missile 
Red Geen under Gouuingmene eal 24 years Vickers regard these 
trials as successful, and they auger well for the missile’s future 
prospects. 

At present there is a fairly clear divergence of opinion between 
those who believe in the concept of an infantry-operated anti- 
tank missile and those whose sole interest is in a much larger 
weapon fired from a vehicle and certain of killing any tank with 
one shot. The Vigilant is obviously a compromise between weight 
and killing power, but one type of hollow-charge warhead (there 
are alternatives) is believed to be as lethal as any other warhead 
of similar weight in the world. When well away from the launcher, 
the warhead is armed bya pressure switch and an inertia-timer. The 
round as a whole promises to become the most effective that can 
be carried into battle by one man. 


CRANFIELD’S NEW PARIS 


[Ast December, it may be remembered, the College of Aero- 
nautics at Cranfield took delivery of a Morane-Saulnier 
MS.760 Paris (two Turbornéca Marborés). Since then they have 
been putting it to good use. The first phase of special-instrument 
installation has been completed and students of the Department 
of Flight have started measuring performance characteristics. The 
second phase, to take place during the summer vacation, will 
complete the .instrumentation required for measurement of 
stability, control and manceuvrability characteristics. 

The basic concept of the installation (reports the Department) 
has been to make provision for three students on each flight reading 
visually and trace-recording all the required quantities. The rear 
seats have a visual display of all steady quantities on micro- 
ammeters, any of 15 quantities being selected by a multi-position 
switch for each micro-ammeter. The latter can be read for 
steady-state tests or can be used for monitoring the recorder in 
transient tests. The student in the front seat has a small panel 

giving — pon height and air temperature and reads the engine 
instruments and flowmeters. 

The pilot’s instrument panel has been redesigned to provide 
a blind-flying panel with Smiths V.S.I.; Kelvin-Hughes turn-and- 
slip indicator and altimeter; Sperry artificial horizon and CL.1A 
Gyrosyn.compass; Mechanism machmeter and K.D.G. (French) 
AS.I. The radio installation at present consists of a Standard 
Radio STR.9 and Murphy MR60 V.H.F. set, but Murphy Rebecca 
Mk 8 will be fitted in Phase 2 of the instrumentation test. 

The instruments installed will cover all aspects of the teaching 
of flight-testing techniques. In the choice of instruments, emphasis 
has been placed on reliability and modern design 

Elevator, tail e, rudder, aileron and flap a are measured 
by Penny & Giles linear potentiometers installed as near the 
operating surface as possible. Angles of pitch and roll are obtained 
from a potentiometer pick-off on a Ferranti FH.8 artificial horizon, 
which also acts as a stand-by instrument for flight. A pick-off from 
the Sperry CL.1A gives heading. Rates of roll, yaw and pitch are 
given by gyros (installed under the rear seat) respectively made by 
Colnbrook Instruments, the R.A.E. and Elliott Bros. 

Longitudinal and normal acceleration indication is by SFIM 
accelerometers. SFIM pendulum level, and height and airspeed 
capsules, are integral with the A.13 recorder installed in the rear 
luggage compartment. Control of the recorder, giving fast or 
slow speeds and event marking, is done from the rear seats. 

Instruments to be installed in Phase 2 are: stick-force trans- 
mitter; strain-gauges for measuring rudder force; a miniature 
R.A.E.-type sideslip and pitch vane on a nose-probe pressure 


head; and air thermometer heads of the ventilated pitot and 
thermistor type. A traversing jet-pipe pitot is being designed for 
the measurement of engine thrust, in conjunction with thermo- 
couples and jet-pipe static pick-up. 

Further instruments are likely to be needed for thesis and 
research projects and will be installed as required, but the Phase 1 
and 2 installation will allow students to complete a comprehensive 
series of flight experiments illustrating the principles of non- 
dimensional jet performance. During the present term measure- 
ments are being made of level speeds at altitudes of up to 25,000ft, 
as well as accelerated levels, range and drag rise with Mach number. 
This work is being done by students who are taking Minor 
Specialization in Flight Testing. At the same time, second-year 
Aerodynamics students are ex ing the characteristics of stability 
oscillations, including the Dutch roll and the phugoid (or speed 
oscillation). Under certain conditions the latter is divergent, and 
—apart from giving the student a spectacular demonstration— 
permits important stability derivatives to be found. It is hoped 
7 all the first-year students will have at least one flight during 
the term. 

The Paris has many features which make it ideal for teaching. 
The trimming tailplane can give much more information on the 
stability characteristics, as as permitting strain-gauge measure- 
ments of loading; and the empennage configuration is interesting 
in view of the present-day trend in such civil aircraft as the VC.10 
and D.H.121. An early test will be to establish strain levels on 
the fin during sideslips and lateral oscillations. The vibration 
inherent in piston-engined aircraft has hitherto prevented this 
type of work being done at the College. 

“Prospects in the stability field are delightful,” adds the Depart- 
ment of Flight. “Fuel can be transferred from one tip tank at a 
time, so measuring aileron effectiveness. There are lifting points 
on the fuselage so that the aircraft can be suspended as a compound 
pendulum for measuring moments of inertia and, as already men- 
tioned, the normal flight oscillations are comparatively easy to 
measure.” 

The reasons behind Cranfield’s choice of the MS.760 have been 
several. The requirement was for an aircraft that would carry 
three or more students, have a generous flight envelope in terms 
= Mach number and g and yet have a piston-engine level of 

ting cost. The last point mitigates against the other two, as 
high thrust is expensive. Using a total of only 1,500 Ib sea-level 
thrust (with two-engine safety) cruising Mach number is 0.65, 
and 0.7 is reached in a gentle dive. Maximum g of 4.5 is quite 
sufficient for students trying to record stick-force per g. 
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V-bombers. Approaches are excellent. Aircraft can circle 

over the water off Singapore Island, but must not stray too 
far because the Indonesian islands to the south may not be over- 
flown without prior permission. The Paya Libar circuit lies fairly 
close to the run-in to Changi. Here is an extract from my diary: 
“Over Straits of Malacca at about 42,500ft. 1737, above unbroken 
cloud to port and starboard. 1745, in cloud. 1748, blind cruise 
descent to 20,000ft over Changi begun. Worst bumps of journey : 
vertical g. Occasional glimpses of lower cloud and land to port, 
but mostly blind. 1756, through the top cloud and in the clear: 
broken cloud and land below. 1800, circling over Changi. Air 
brakes out; down to clouds. Comet shadow with anthelion on 
clouds. 18024, banking right. 1804, Singapore on port side. Vast 
quantity of shipping in roads. Fish traps, like floating piers. 
Glided down past Changi gaol and landed 1809.” 

Executive and administrative buildings line the landward side 
of Changi airfield. From them one looks to seaward over the 
red-coloured soil and some low trees to a raised shelf of land this 
side of the sea. There is ample parking space on the old Jap 
strip. One road to the cantonment and messes (Temple Hill is the 
officers’ mess) runs through part of the airfield and is guarded by 
R.A.F. (Malayan) Auxiliary Police, who are smart and efficient on 
airfield guard and road post duties. 

Every thing and person in Changi is known. R.A.F. police are 
responsible on the roads, even through Changi village, at whose 
nearer end is the Transit Station and whose farther end abuts the 
airfield. The civil police are responsible for the civilian com- 
munity in and behind the shops that front both sides of the 
village street. The cosmopolitan world behind the shops is out of 
bounds to Servicemen. All shopkeepers, taxi proprietors and 
drivers are licensed. If there were any unfair dealing their licences 
would be revoked. Traders and drivers are Chinese, Indians and 
Pakistanis. Poorer Malays, Tamils and descendants of aboriginal 
Simgepurians do the menial work. Taxis ply within the canton- 
ment from the village at a flat rate of half a dollar (1s 2d): outside 
the cantonment by meter or advance bargaining. It is 17 miles to 
Singapore city centre. Single-deck buses run frequently, taking 
an hour to the Union Jack Club, a splendidly run place for Service- 
men on leave in Singapore. 

Changi airfield is the headquarters of the Jungle Survival 
School and of the Parachute School of F.E.A.F. All aircrew who 
have to overfly the jungle are required to pass the survival course, 
a very necessary precaution. It is needful to know what to do to 
secure protection from the many strange risks of the jungle— 
insects, animals, snakes, poisonous fruits and plants; to know 
what fruits may be eaten safely; how to make a sleeping place; 
how to find one’s way through dense forest and secondary growth; 
how to approach aborigines who are jungle dwellers, with customs 
and manners of their own which ought not to be violated through 
ignorance; how to use a parang or jungle knife; the employment 
of simple medicines and remedies; physical hardening; finally 
a four days’ jungle immersion to convert theory into practice. 


CCVeombe runway accepts all R.A.F. aircraft, including 


By NORMAN MACMILLAN 


Changi airfield is also the headquarters of the Parachute School, 
formed in 1925 as an offshoot of the school at Abingdon. The 
basic course lasts five weeks, the first on an Army pre-parachute 
course for getting fit. In Singapore the thunder risk is too great 
for balloons to be used for static descents. Instead, the course of 
30 trainees jump from simulators within a high hangar, with the 
drop rate controlled by fan brakes. (Continuation courses are 
given for trained parachutists.) Pupils come from the S.A. 
Regiment and other Army units, including Malay regiments and 
Thai police. Eight drops from aircraft are made from 1,000ft 
with X-type parachute and a reserve ‘chute. 

Special “tree lowering” equipment had to be devised for drops 
into jungle, where canopies can be caught up 200ft or more above 
the ground. This equipment was designed and made at Seletar 
for purely local conditions and is basically similar to the absail 
equipment of the mountain climber. The parachutist dons a 
crutch “bikini” of canvas which supports the abdomen. The web- 
bing passes through a ring on the bikini, then through a waist 
sleeve in the canvas, then back through the ring. By this device 
the wearer can pass the 250ft length of webbing through ring and 
sleeve at a controlled rate or stop it at any moment by doubling 
it back on the ring. The free end of the webbing which was 
passed through the bikini is securely tied to a tree and then the 
wearer can lower himself safely to the ground, having first divested 
himself of all unnecessary encumbrances; the lowering kit is 
the first to be put on, so the parachute harness can readily be 
discarded. The jungle pack is clipped to the bikini belt and can 
be dropped to come below the feet to give protection on the way 
down. Weapons and similar gear can be stowed in the long bag 
that holds the length of webbing. 

Out of 200 drops into trees only two men were injured; one had 
a broken leg and one injured his back. The second injury 
occurred during an operational drop from a Beverley by about 
40 men. The injured man was rescued by a hovering Whirlwind 4. 
When dropping into swamp the parachutist may find himself 
immersed up to the ankles or even to the waist. These men have 
to be tough to deal with the physical hardships of a difficult 
country, but the élan of the airborne S.A.S. is marvellous. Para- 
chute soldiers are the élite of the Army. 

The Parachute School is responsible for the Parachute Rescue 
Team, which it operates. Its C.O. (S/L. R. D. Mullins) is chief 
instructor and he and four of his instructors did a fortnight’s 
course in the deep jungle east of Ipoh and crossed country over 
ridges up to 4,000ft to the Bettis River, where they were lifted by 
helicopter from a clearing to the nearest roadhead about 20 miles 
away. They made their own bashi shelters overnight and found 
it quite cold at 4,000ft. 

The school’s land dropping zone is at R.A.F. Seletar, its water 
dropping zone in the channel near Changi. It has a continuation 
training D.Z. south of Kuala Lumpur. It has made drops on the 
beaches at Port Dickson and by now will have made drops in 
Borneo. One flight sergeant (R. Rhoden) and six sergeants carry 
out all the instruction and are good psychologists, nursing their 
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charges through the course so that they do not get teo many 
butterflies in their stomachs. 

Between village and Fairy Point there are a sailing club, 
a rather rough golf course, a swimming-pool for N.C.O.s and the 
officers’ club. This has its own swimming-pool and catering, hair- 
dressing and bar facilities, dance-floor and cinema shows; 
its floor space is built out on piles over the water of the narrow 
channel shore. Swimming-pools are desirable because the water 
is dirty with the refuse from ships, junks and the rivers’ discharge; 
about 17 species of poisonous sea-snakes inhabit the coastal 
waters, especially the creeks, and their bite can be dangerous. 
From the shore one can see the maidens of the Singapore Super- 
sonic Water-ski Club skimming the surface behind fast motor- 
boats, standing like sculptured figures in bronze on their 

speeding slats of wood. 

Operational Air Station. R.A.F. Tengah is solely an opera- 
tional station, housing first-line squadrons of fighters, bombers 
and photographic reconnaissance aircraft. It was a pre-war air- 
field, first opened in August 1938, when it had two squadrons. It 
had five station commanders between then and February 1942, 
when it was overrun by the Japanese. Its commander at the time, 
G/C. R. A. Ramsay Rae, who took over on January 26, 1942, had 
but a few days in command before he was a prisoner of war. An 
Australian by birth, an R.A.F. officer by profession, he is taking 
command of No. 224 Group, FE. ey at Kuala Lumpur from 
June 15 in succession to A.V-M. V. E. Hancock of the R.A.A.F. 

In the officers’ mess hangs the heavy curved sword of the 
Japanese commander who surrendered the airfield to the British 
at the end of the war. Tengah re-opened as an R.A.F. station on 
September 22, 1945. Since 1948 it has been engaged in the war 
against the Communist terrorists. Today the scale of these opera- 
tions relative to total activities by the squadrons on the station is 
comparatively small: the operations have shrunk with the 
cleaning-up of the C.T.s in several States of Malaya which have 
been declared “white.” The functions of the squadrons are largely 
those of continuation training, periodic exercises from their home 
station or from stations within F.E.A.F. or the SEATO areas. 

Here, as all over F.E.A.F., office work starts at 0800 and stops 
at 1615 hr. There is a break of 1} hr for lunch. The daylight 
hours after work stops are brief, but pleasant. Aircrew and 
groundcrew hours do not always coincide. 

Tengah is a widely dispersed station. Its roads are named after 
famous aircraft—Hurricane, Spitfire, Lancaster and so on. Its 
two barrack blocks are named for two V.C.s—Cheshire and 
Learoyd. The officers’ mess is rather far from the aprons and 
light squadron trucks run up and down. Many private cars are 
used. Walking is seldom indulged in; it is unpopular in the hot 
and sticky climate. Mess and quarters are good, but not up to 
the standard of the F.E.A.F. headquarters mess. In the spring- 
time Malayan swifts nest in the verandah cornices and their drop- 
pings “bomb” those who pass underneath, the birds’ cries are 
almost continuous. Behind the mess a compound is laid out with 
flowering shrubs and trees and outside my bedroom I saw papayas 
growing and bearing fruit. 

All the station offices are close to the gate, which has the usual 
white pole (counterbalanced) across the entrance road. The 
guard is of R.A.F. (Malayan) Auxiliary Police. The offices are 
low, one-floor buildings, with slat-shuttered windows to keep out 





Above, ground crews stripped to 
the waist work on Canberras at 
RAF. Tengah; and at right, 
Valettas—in one of which the 
author flew to Kuala Lumpur— 
on the PSP hardstand at Changi 
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Here, a trainee at 
the Parachute School 
at Changi demon- 
strates the special 
tree lowering equip- 
-_ described on 
t opposite page. 
The heading picture 
is a typical jungle 
fort, with its 260-yd 
airstrip, signalling for 
a supply drop 


the heat and let in the air. Pendant electric fans turn noiselessly 
unless the rheostat is switched over to full speed. The main 
hangars are of U.K. pattern, and the aircraftmen work in them 
stripped to the waist, wearing only shorts, socks and shoes. Their 
bronzed skins are wet with perspiration. The expanse of concrete 
aprons reflects the heat like desert sand, and when the rains fall the 
drops leap upwards from the hard surface. I found many of the 
men quite happy, but not a few preferred the U.K. and would be 
glad to return. I am not aware that much is done to interest the 
men in the country. I believe it would be worthwhile for the 
Services to get together and produce (or arrange for the produc- 
tion of) a book on Singapore and another on Malaya, ae a 
the flora and fauna, thus enabling the men to begin takin 
intelligent interest in their surroundings. In fact I found Pie 
officers who could tell me the names of the birds or identify a tree 
if I named it, even though these were flying and growing about 
their own quarters. Servicemen should not return from foreign 
service knowing nothing but the — to live an imitation of 

life in exotic surroundings; y ought to return with 
accurate (not merely superficial) a  & of the lands they have 
been privileged to live in. No doubt some do, but far too few. 
I had to visit the Raffles Museum and the Botanical Gardens to 
find the answers to simple questions. 

In their work against the Communist terrorists the squadrons 
at Tengah use bombs, rocket projectiles, cannon and machine- 
guns. The object is seldom direct attack. Very occasionally C.T.s 
have been surprised in a ladang (clearing for house and crops)— 
usually from information received through aborigines—and have 
there been shot up, or bombed. But mostly the aircrew have been 
denied the excitement or satisfaction (whichever it is) of seeing 
the enemy. Usually they have had to bomb blind, seeing only 
the canopy of the jungle trees, a green mat spread over the land- 
scape. Bombs dropped into such jungle leave no visib!e trace 
from the air; the sea of foliage, like the waters of the ocean, 
swallows everything without disclosure. To aid the attacking 
aircraft, A.O.P. Austers have acted as pathfinders, or navigational 
or target indication by the surface forces has defined the aiming 
or release points. The aircraft have been like beaters on a grouse 
moor, their bombs driving the C.T.s into the guns of troops 
spread across the line of retreat. 

I thought the runway at Tengah none too long for a heavily 
laden Canberra, despite the good S.W. entry which permits a 
pilot to skim the threshold. The runway dips to the centre from 
both ends and this hardly helps. Its N.E. end faces a low hill. 
Extension, although a considerable civil engineering task, is easily 
within the capacity of modern earth-moving machinery. It would 
ease the pilots’ present responsibility for operating under what 
seemed to be rather close limits, especially at night. At take-off, 
too, one is committed once high speed is attained; and in view of 
the small margin, engine reliability provides the rather high 
premium for safety. This is my own opinion. I do not mention 
my pilot’s name for fear of embarrassing him; he made an 
impeccable landing. [Continued overleaf 
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Sycamore helicopters of No. 194 Sqn. at Kuala Lipis, Pahang State, 
where there is an igine hospital. The aircraft are used to evacuate 
seri ill aborigines from the jungle 


War in the Jungle. From R.A-F. Changi to Kuala Lumpur by 
Valetta takes a few minutes over one hour. When weather permits 
the route is direct overland. In bad weather it lies along the low- 
lying seaboard with its rivers, mangrove swamps, occasional low- 
lying islands, and vessels of assorted sizes. Near the seaboard are 
considerable tracts of cleared land whereon a variety of crops 
grow. On the direct route the mountains vary from below 2,000 
to over 4,000ft and there is much jungle. I travelled by both 
routes; inland, the clouds were almost at wing level, and below 
the higher mountains gave one an impressive vision of inhospitable 
terrain. Malacca boasts the only intermediate landing-ground. 

Kuala Lumpur airfield, due south of the city, is long and 
narrow, with a single runway of about the same length as that at 
Tengah. At the south end is the civil airport, where there are the 
usual international airport amenities, quite a pleasant 
am oy looking over the airfield. The military hangars and 

uadron offices stand on the western side of the northern part of 
the field and on the rising ground behind them are the head- 
quarters of No. 224 pan and above that again the mess and 
living quarters. It appears to be policy everywhere to site messes 
and quarters on the rising ground, no doubt a wise precaution 
from the aspect of health and general comfort. I found the 
standard of living in mess and quarters progressively deteriorating 
the further I went from F.E.A.F. headquarters. This is hard to 
explain, but it was so. Ablutions and sanitary arrangements also 
became steadily less luxurious (to put it in another way). But 
I have found a great deal worse outside F.E.A.F. and personally 
could not find it easy to agree with any grumbles except by 
comparisons (which, it is said, are always odious). I think the 
truth is that the standard at F.E.A.F. headquarters is exceptionally 
high and would be impossible to maintain everywhere. 

Anyhow, the married officers live out and with the higher pay 
and allowances scale in F.E.A.F. they seem to be reasonably 
comfortable although they may be unable to save much, because 
neither rents nor domestic labour are cheap. Those who live in 
must be able to save quite a bit during their tour. It may be 
tough going for the junior officer with a young family; he is 
probably less well off than some of the N.C.O.s, because he is 
handicapped by the higher standard he has to live up to. In a 
land where “face” still counts, and in our present democratic age, 
these perhaps are matters which should receive special 
consideration. \ 

Kuala Lumpur is the directing centre in the pacification of 
Malaya from the C.T. menace. This local war, called the 
Emergency, has been conducted through an Emergency Opera- 
tions Council with the Federal Prime Minister in the chair, State 
War Executive Committees with the State P.M. in the —_ and 
District War Executive Committees whose areas 
pond with U.K. Parliamentary divisions. The P © Special 
Branch and the Army are represented—the A.O.C. oni a general 
on the first body, a brigadier on the second, a colonel on the third. 
Under the first is a Commanders’ Sub-Committee for military 
planning with the Director of Operations in the chair; he com- 
mands nothing but acts as an adviser to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under this biennially meeting committee comes the 
Director of Operations staff with a wing commander as a member; 
this body functions in lel between the Emergency Operations 
Council and the State War Executive Committees. 

At Kuala Lumpur a joint Army and Air Force staff mans the 
Combined Operations Centre where the actual operations are 
projected. In addition there is the normal airfield operations room 
for the control of air activity. The integration is close and one 
cannot see how a single service (such as the Army had in the 
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First World War) could work better. Indeed, I saw little differ- 
ence in the relationship between land and air forces in Malaya 
from that which existed prior to the formation of the R.ALF. in 
1918. The separation was as wide, the integration as close, in each 
case. 


Intelligence is sifted and operations planned against the most 


and requested. They are provided as req 

elements of the Army and FEAF. We have already seen what 
is done from the air stations in + Butterworth air station 
(opposite Penang) gives similar aid. The tactical air operations 
are provided by the squadrons at Kuala Lumpur. 

The current system of o tions dates from 1953. Before then 
the C.T.s had gained the aborigines’ allegiance almost completely. 
These jungle dwellers acted as their porters, guides, sources of 
food supply, intelligence; the C.T.s were training about 6,000 of 
them in the use of modern arms (the aborigines’ own were blow- 

pipes and darts, bows and arrows, staves, knives) and drilling 
had begun. Counter-action by bringing aborigines out of the 
jungle failed because diseases to which they were unaccustomed 
struck them down; they became a on not an asset. General 
Templer decided to act in reverse and send forces into the jungle 
to counter the hold of the Communists over the aborigines. 

The Department of (which had been a small-scale 
one) was expanded and a special branch of the Malaya Police 
formed. Forts were set up in the j and permanently manned 
by these police, equipped with arms. Air 
this, by supply-dropping both men and materials by para- 
chute. Small airstrips were made where ible, elsewhere heli- 
copter landing zones were cleared. The a i found in these 
new forts places where they could obtain work as gardeners, 
porters, guides and later as sentinels; their work and intelligence 
were paid for. The Department of Aborigines set up stores where 
Oe ee Se Se eee oe ee ee 
with the money they earned Clinics were set up where visiting 

“protectors” gave medical treatment for dermatitis, wounds and 
uncomplicated ailments. Serious cases were air-evacuated to an 
aborigine hospital set up at Kuala Lipis 

The forts provided from which the Army units could 
operate against the C.T.s. _asylums where hard- 
pressed C.T.s could surrender. the gun butts for 
the drives. They opened up sections of the jungle ies civilized 
man had hardly ever been known except during the Ja 
occupation when anti-Japanese elements took to the jungle and 
again when the Malayan Communist Party went into the jungle to 
fight the legitimate Malayan government.. These Chinese com- 
munists treated the aborigines well, but the Malayan 
since 1953 has treated them better 
from the Communists almost completely. One must remember 
that these aborigines have no politics but their own simple tribal 
laws and customs and primitive religion. They know nothing of 
allegiance to ideologies. 


U.S. MILITARY PURCHASES 


SOME of the more important appropriations made to the 
United States armed Services under the Fiscal Year 1960 are 
as follows :— 

Air Force: Bocing B-52H, a new and improved version similar to 
the B-52G but with JT3D fan engines, 70 aircraft (about $580m); 
Convair B-58A, 40 aircraft, which, with the 66 already bought, should 
equip two wings, the first to become operational } the year; ses 
KC-135, 96 additional aircraft; Republic F-105, 
tandem-seat F-105E and probable purchase of 24 additional Fe 10SDe i in 
lieu; Lockheed C-130B, 18 additional aircraft. There does not seem to 
be an allocation for additional C-133 transports. 

Navy: McDonnell F4H-1 12 development aircraft ($66m); Grum- 
man SOF- 3 (the new T56-powered carrier-based ASW machine), 18 
for $17.7m; Grumman WF-2 early warners, 24 for $33.4m; Sikorsky 
HSS-2 (twin-T58 ASW helicopters), 20 for $13.8m; $107m has been 
voted for engineering development and initial production of the Grum- 


(To be concluded) 
man A2F-1 (twin eB cant carrier-based attack aircraft); a) iations will 
be made for a production quantity of Lockheed P3V (Electra ASW 
aircraft) and to initiate final competitions for flying-boats to replace 


the PSM and P6M; money has been found 4 test and ogee of 
the improved Sidewinder (Diamondback), Corvus, Eagle and the 
Subroc ASW system. 


Army: Usiwatng, he dechion ust t pessue Go Raxhewn Tee 
= cae Sees = aoe Ss t production of this missile will be 
limited to that needed by 15 cae Oe Se. 7th Army in Europe; 
total Nike-Hercules strength will stabilize at 57 battalions by the end 
of FY 1962, and the FY 1960 vote includes an account to improve the 
electronic and anti-countermeasure ability of the Nike system; some 
$400m will be available for To about half the figure requested; 
the vote includes seven D.H.C. Caribou aircraft, supp the 


five developing machines, and it stated that bul’ producton wi 
be ordered for transport companies of 16 machines each. 
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N a letter to The Times on May 8, 
| 1959, Sir Gerard d’Erlanger said: 

“We now have the equipment and 
we have the capacity to introduce 
cheaper fares and we are both willing 
and able to do so on cabotage routes 
and on our international network, but we 
have been frustrated by our inability 
to secure the requisite international 
agreement.” 

And in hearings before the Malta Air 
Licensing Authority on April 22, Mr. 
Henry Marking, secretary of B.E.A., 
said: “B.E.A. hope to reduce their fares 
[London - Malta] next year and they are 
going to I.A.T.A. for this purpose.” 

I sometimes wonder whether we 
British make too much obeisance to the 
International Air Transport Association. 
Granted that, without I.A.T.A., anarchy 
would reign over the world’s air trans- 
port—and that as a nation we should do 
our best to make it work. 

But I cannot quite see why we should 
allow it to influence what we do in our 
own cabotage backyard. 


@ A South African colleague shares 
my amusement at this, sent to me as 
a result of my note about apartheid at 
airports :— 

The new Predikant watched the old 
Zulu walking up the steps of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at ——. “Don’t you 
know that this church is for white 
masters only?” he asked. 

“You don’t understand, Baas,” said 
the Zulu, “I’m only the boy who cleans 
out the church.” 

“In that case you can come in,” said 
the parson. “But Heaven help you if I 
catch you praying.” 


> 


@ “Steady burning of fuel along the 
external surfaces of hypersonic vehicles 
may be used to decrease drag, increase 
lift, replace conventional air-breathing 
engines, and cool the entire vehicle.”— 
Aviation Week. 

Nurse! My sedatives and cold com- 
press, please. 





This picture, taken by a Flight colleague in a 

B.0.A.C. Comet 4 between Singapore and 

Colombo, illustrates the latest jet airliner 

gimmick—floating a coin in a tumbler of 

water. It works, though make sure the coin 
isn’t too heavy 


@ Flight recently used the term para- 
trooper in a description of the recent 
airborne support demonstration at 
Netheravon. 

This, apparently, is a frightful boner. 
The correct word is parachutist—and 
the guardsmen who drop into battle are 
the Independent (Guards) Company, 16 
(Parachute) Brigade Group. 


Did you see that effective 
double-page ad. in Flight a 
couple of weeks ago (small 
reproduction - here) listing the 
airliners which fly only on Esso 
Aviation Turbo Oil 35? An 
airline pilot who nearly had his 
final nervous breakdown when 
he saw the picture writes to ask 
who supplies the track-separa- 
tion equipment. Any claimants? 


@ Just how fast is it possible to fly pas- 
sengers from place to place? The limit 
seems to be set by tolerable acceleration, 
a maximum of say 4g being about the 
most that could comfortably be with- 
stood by the “old lady” design-case. If 
this acceleration and a similar decelera- 
tion were applied continuously on the 
journey from London to Paris, the trip 
would take about 84 minutes, the 
theoretical average speed being about 
Mach 2. But the vehicle would have to 
be capable of 2,800 m.p.h. 

If the same acceleration were applied 
toa Mach 1.2 transport, the journey time 
would still only be 16 minutes and the 
theoretical average speed approximately 
sonic. In the excitement over super- 
sonic transports for the North Atlantic, 
it is sometimes overlooked that short-to- 
medium and medium-range aeroplanes 
will some day become supersonic, too. 
But Mach 3, perhaps the most likely 
speed for transatlantic supersonics, 
could be simply too fast for continental 
stage lengths. 


@ Here, possibly, is the basis of an 
argument for a low Mach number super- 
sonic Viscount-replacement type with a 
1,500-mile range. Technical arguments 
aside, I only wish that I could believe 
that Mach 1.2 was the right speed com- 
mercially. On longer stages, Mach 1.2 
airliners will be in competition with 
others more than twice as fast, and they 
will have to be sold as a replacement for 
types cruising at 630 m.p.h. on stages 
where the difference in block speed will 
be negligible. 


@ In anticipation of the next edition 
of Roger’s Thesaurus I cannot resist 
advance billing of a contribution from 
Ted Tennant, Folland’s chief test pilot : 

“Not quite so up to date but still in 
constant use in the Royal Navy is the 
word ‘straddle’ to mean ‘miss.’ 





“T hear quite unauthoritatively that a 
memorial is being erected at Whale 
Island in honour of the Naval Gunnery 
Officer who thought of this.” 


@ I liked the story told by Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd at the recent R.Ae.C. 
dinner to Lord Brabazon. 

Three people, one of whom was a 





Civil Servant, had lost their way in a 
car in the wilds of Dartmoor. At last 
they met a local inhabitant, and the 
driver put his head out of the window. 
“Where are we?” he asked. 

“You’m be in a moty car,” replied 
the local, and walked away. 

The driver and one passenger were 
indignant. Not so the Civil Servant. “I 
think that was a very sensible reply,” 
he said. “It was clear, it was true, and 
it adds nothing to the information we 
already have.” 


@ “In the new jets, pilots are respon- 
sible for 150 passengers’ lives and 
$5,000,000 worth of equipment. I don’t 
know of anyone, including members of 
the medical profession, with a greater 
responsibility, Sure, pilots get a lot of 
money—nearly $25,000 a year for some 
veteran captains. But they deserve it.” 
—Mr. W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines. 


@® “An American woman, Mrs. Herbert 
May, the former Marjorie Merriweather 
Post, has bought a 44-passenger Vis- 
count jet for her personal use. 

“The aeroplane cost £550,000 and 
was built by Vickers-Armstrongs. 
It has plush bedrooms, a drawing-room, 
and a fountain that spouts champagne 
at the dinner table, It is furnished 
throughout with antiques, some in 
Louis XIV style.”"—-News Agency report. 


@ Acolleague who flew in the Tu-104A 
when it visited London the other day 
on a pre-service proving flight remarked 
on the profusion of British police officers 
lurking about in anticipation (the Rus- 
sians must have thought) of goodness 
knows what. 

But someone saved the day with the 
right comment: “In a free country,” he 
said, “you can have as many police as 
you like.” ROGER BACON 
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Sport and Business 


Three Piper PA-18 aircraft are operated by the Florida 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission on patrolling, 

spraying and survey work. This reflective scene shows one 

of the Pipers approaching the Lake George hyacinth bed 
on a spraying run 


THE BRITISH WOMEN PILOTS ASSOCIA- 
TION held their first 1959 flying meeting with the 
help of Fakenham Flying Group at Little Snoring 
Aerodrome, Norfolk, during the week-end May 9-10. 
A flying display held on the Saturday afternoon 
included, demonstrations by the Arrow Active rebuilt 
by Rollasons of Croydon, and an Olympia sailplane; 
Ken O’Rourke made a delayed parachute drop; and 
there was a flour-bombing contest and some rifle 
sharp-shooting from Tiger Moths. A fly-past of the various dis- 
play aircraft was slightly hampered by the appearance of a U.S.A.F. 
KB-50 tanker with three jet aircraft attached. On the Saturday 
evening a dinner-dance was held at the U.S.A.F. Officers’ Mess 
at Sculthorpe and on the Sunday pilots competed for the Faith 
Bennett Trophy which was awarded to Janet Ferguson. 


WINNERS of the recent contest organized by the Association 
ot British Aero Clubs for the best suggestions towards making 
the flying club movement more attractive to members are 
P. C. Rumsey of the Surrey and Kent Club, Miss J. L. Ferguson 
of Denham, and D. C. Perch of Croydon Flying Club. Among 
clubs and groups which have recently joined the A.B.A.C. are 
the Shell-Mex and B.P. Flying Club, the Douglas Holland Flying 
Group, the North West Flying Group (of Coleraine, Northern 
Ireland) and the Shropshire Flying Group. 

Currently under study by the A.B.A.C. are possible amendments 
to the Air Navigation Order and Air Navigation Regulations. 
Flying club members who consider specific provisions in the 
current Order and Regulations to be unnecessarily restrictive are 
invited to send their views to the Secretary of the Association 
at 7c Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. After consideration 
by the Council of the Association, recommendations for amend- 
ments will be sent to the M.T.C.A. 


A CZECHOSLOVAK SUPER AERO 45 is to be used by a new 
air taxi company based at Biggin Hill airfield. The new company, 
Maitland Air Charters Ltd., has been formed by Malcolm 
MacDonald and John R. Maitland, and intends to provide an 
all-weather charter service for company executives and other 
customers. The address of the company is 19 Hanover Square, 
London, W.1 (Mayfair 6821). 


THE NORTH DEVON AERO CLUB has recently been formed 
at Wrafton, using as its flying base Chivenor airfield, the site of 
the former Puffin Aero Club. Secretary of the new group is 
John Oliver and the instructors include F/L. Alan Turley, an 
R.A.F. instructor at Chivenor. 









RETROSPECT 
From “Flight” of May 22, 1909 


Week-End Ballooning: On Saturday afternoon last Mr. John Dunville 
ascended from Hurlingham in his balloon ‘“‘Banshee’’ which has a 
capacity of 80,000 cubic feet. A full complement of seven passengers 
were in the car, including the Hon. Mrs. Assheton-Harbord, Mr. C. F. 
Pollock, and Mr. F. McClean. When the balloon ascended, Mr. Ernest 
Bucknall’s ‘‘Enchantress,’’ which had started from Wandsworth Gas 
Works, was passing directly overhead, and as she was making very 
slow progress it was decided to keep to a lower current, which carried 
the balloon westward. A little later in the afternoon ‘‘Continental 
No. 1," which was a feature at the Aero Exhibition, made her maiden 
ascent from Hurlingham. The balloon, which is of 50,295 cubic feet 
capacity, was piloted by the Hon. C. S. Rolls, and he had as passengers 
Mr. Charles Jarrott and Mr. Paul Brodtmann. A fine journey was 
made, passing over Richmond, Windsor, and Reading, and eventually 
1 descent was made on Beedon Common, near Newbury. The highest 
altitude reached was a little over 5,000 feet. Although the ‘‘Continental’’ 
started an hour and a quarter after the ‘‘Banshee’’ she travelled a 
good dea! faster, and came in sight of the latter near Virginia Water, 
when the passengers were able to communicate with each other by 
signals. Eventually, Mr. Dunville brought his balloon down at Buck 
hold, about three miles from Pangbourne. 





A COMBINATION of overloading and engine failure was stated 
by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board to be the cause of the Lock- 
heed Lodestar accident, in which Mike Todd and three others 
died, near Grants, New Mexico on March 22 last year. The 
Board’s report, published recently, quoted the approved maximum 
take-off weight as 18,605 lb, while the machine’s actual take-off 
weight on the flight in question had been at least 20,757 Ib. The 
starboard engine failed when a master rod bearing fractured and 
several connecting rods were also broken. The aircraft was also 
experiencing icing difficulties and could not be kept under control 
when the engine failed. The pilot and co-pilot of the Lodestar 
were William Verner and Thomas Barclay. 


Below left, a cargo volume of 120 cu ft is provided by the Centaur, a new utility aircraft produced by Longren Aircraft Company of Torrance 
Airport, Los Angeles. Powerplant is a Lycoming R-680 of 300 h.p., gross weight is 3,550 Ib and cruising speed is 100 m.p.h. Right, a D.H. Dove 
executive aircraft is now used by the Pressed Steel Co. Ltd., to link its factories at Oxford, Glasgow, Swindon, Swansea and Brussels. Executives 
H. R. Edwards (left) and M. A. H. Bellhouse are seen in this picture on arrival at Kidlington after attending a board meeting in London 
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Correspondence 


The Editor of “Flight” is not necessarily in agreement with the views 
expressed by correspondents in these columns. Names and addresses of 
writers, not for publication in detail, must in all cases accompany letters. 


That Supersonic Airliner 


TH pattern which is beginning to emerge from current argu- 
ments concerning the possibility of British supersonic airliners 
confirms the logic of your leader “The Hot Breath of Technology” 
(March 27) and J. M. Ramsden’s subsequent article “L/D and 
£.s.d.” (April 24). These are indeed a welcome contrast to the 
opinion that we should stop half-way at a Mach 1.5 - 2 design, 
which would at best seem likely to result in a good aeroplane 

uced at a bad time. And they are a refreshing change from 
the advice of the lower-and-slower brigade who shudder at the 
thought of greater speed and altitude and would have us bury our 
heads deep in the sand once and for all. 

But, of course, the fact remains that any idea of a Mach 3 
transport of British design will entail truly tremendous efforts, 
both technical and financial, if the outcome is to have any hope 
of success. Are the advantages of prestige, technical achievement 
and possible eventual profit enough to make such efforts worth 
while? And if they are, have we the ability and determination 
to see the enterprise through despite inevitable setbacks and second 
thoughts? These two vital questions arise at an interesting stage 
in the development of our aircraft industry. ‘ 

Ten years or so ago two events occurred which were to have 
lasting effects upon British aviation in general. The first was the 
advent of the first turbojet airliner, an event which provided a 
shining example, not only of our ability to think ten years ahead 
of our time but also of our capacity to fight hard to achieve eventual 
success despite the bitterness of temporary setbacks. The second 
was a decision, taken a little earlier, to confine our practical experi- 
ments in supersonic research to the miserable expedient of tossing 
a few darts out of an aeroplane into the sea. 

Today we must again think ten years ahead and ask ourselves 
is it worth while; can we do it? It is difficult to decide which 
of those two events in the late 1940s reflects the spirit in which 
we are approaching our problem of today. 

If it is the second, then surely it is logical to adopt a meek 
acceptance of the second-rate and forsake any idea of competing 
in the struggle to produce supersonic airliners: at least this would 
be a natural development following upon that disgraceful decision 
a decade ago. 

If, on the other hand, it is the first, then let us approach the 
problem with the conviction that we must build a successful 
Mach 3 airliner, therefore we must concentrate all our efforts upon 
overcoming the technical and financial obstacles rather than dis- 
sipating our energy in this dreadful rigmarole of “Shall we?. . . 


Shan’t we? . . . Let’s settle for half-way.” In short, let us follow 
the example which has already been so ably set forth in your 
magazine. 


Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Davip B. Brown. 


The Prestwick Viscount Crash Report 


A MOST damaging report, almost amounting to a personal 
attack on me, has been published by the M.T.C.A. regarding 
the accident to Viscount G-AORC at Prestwick a year ago. 

As your readers may be aware, before the publication of this 
report and without knowing what its detailed contents would be 
(the Minister having refused to allow B.A.L.P.A. or myself to see 
the statement of facts to be included in it), I asked to have the 
opportunity of defending myself at a public inquiry, also submit- 
ting certain questions for consideration; but, as my Member of 
Parliament pointed out in the House of Commons on April 16, 
no notice was taken of my repeated requests in writing and I was 
never given any proper opportunity of exercising my rights under 
the regulations. ; 

After my case had been strongly supported on both sides of 
the House of Commons, the Minister promised to take steps to 
ensure that no similar case could occur again; but I have so far 
had no redress personally and still have no opportunity of putting 
my case. 

The fact of administrative foreknowledge as long ago as 1954 
of the serious probability of altimeter misreading, and the failure 
of the authorities to communicate any warning to pilots until 
some time after the Prestwick accident, has already been widely 
discussed in the Press. But there is another very important point 
which I particularly asked to have taken into account and which, 
so far as I am aware, has not yet been mentioned. I would there- 
fore be most grateful if you would permit me to state it briefly 
in your columns. 

Did Prestwick Control see the aircraft on their radar screen? 

You will recollect that the report gives little attention to the 
Primary cause of the accident and concerns itself with what the 
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authors consider to be the “main contributory factor.” The 

following is extracted from the recording of the radio exchanges 

between the aircraft and Prestwick Control : — 

BEALINE 779—“Estimate GJR [the beacon] zero four eleven thousand 
descending to four. . . .” 

There were a number of other exchanges, then : — 

PRESTWICK—“As soon as I see you there [at GJR beacon] I will 
turn you to identify and put you on” [give courses to steer to the 
instrument landing system beam]. 

BEALINE 779—“Descending on 330 [magnetic heading] at the moment 
fourteen point five descending.” 

PRESTWICK—“You are too high for me at the moment. I'll take you 
from the holding pattern when you reach the beacon [GJR]. Over.” 

BEALINE 779—“779 over GJR [beacon] turning into a holding pattern 
twelve point five descending.” 

When the aircraft was reported as fourteen point five (it was 
actually at 4,500ft) its position was four miles from GJR beacon. 
From the report Control “at once noticed the discrepancy” 
(between eleven and fourteen point five). Therefore it was realized 
that either an error in altitude reporting had been made or it 
was supposed that, contrary to repeated messages from the aircraft 
that it was descending, it was, in fact, climbing. 

When Control received the call of twelve point five about 
90 seconds after they had told the pilot that he was too high, 
etc., it “effectively dispelled from the controller’s mind any 
momentary doubts as to the aircraft altitude” [Report]. Control 
also knew that there “was no conflicting traffic” [Report]. 

I believe that the radar equipment at Prestwick is type MPNI, 
which would have an approximate horizontal range of 25 miles 
and an approximate vertical limit of 6,000ft. The radar was in 
full operation at the time, hence the controller should have seen 
the aircraft on the screen. If he did he should have realized that 
it was below 6,000ft and warned the pilot. 

Did he see the Viscount and ignore the indication in spite of 
knowing that the aircraft was within a few miles of the GJR 
beacon, that it was cleared to descend to 4,000ft and that there was 
no conflicting traffic to explain a possible indication below 6,000ft 
on the radar screen? 

The radio exchanges could only convey to a pilot that he was 
flying above the range of the radar, in this case above about 6,000ft. 

Control stated to the pilot, in effect, “You are at some height 
above 6,000ft and when you come below this altitude, into the 
coverage of our radar screen, you will be informed, identified and 
‘put on.”” My natural reaction to these messages was to increase 
my rate of descent, with the subsequent disastrous results. 

The report states that had the B.E.A. monitored-approach 
system been used (i.e., reversing the duties of the two pilots), 
“The altimeter error, if made at all, might then have been quickly 
noticed.” It does NOT state that the B.E.A. instruction com- 
mences with “It is the responsibility of the captain to decide 
whether or not a monitored approach is carried out.” 

Extract from lectures over period 1951 to 1957 given by 
Dr. K. G. Bergin, Chief Medical Officer, B.O.A.C. : — 

“It does not need a lot of medical or psychological training to know 
that once a false impression (of height) is gained by one member of the 
crew, it can only too easily be accepted by the other members—particu- 
larly in bad-weather flying. This is not to blame the pilot for careless- 
ness, it is merely recognition of a well known physiological and 
psychological fact.” 

The practical experience of a number of pilots still on flying 
duties in B.E.A. and B.O.A.C. confirms this. 

The reason why the error was not quickly noticed was that 
Prestwick Control, from the viewpoint of the two pilots, confirmed 
the error as correct. Control realized at the time from the radio 
exchanges that a height error of some sort had been made, whereas 
the pilots did not know this. 

Did Control also know from radar indications that there was 
an aircraft in the immediate vicinity of the GJR beacon, below 
6,000ft which, in the light of its course, speed and their knowledge 
that there was no conflicting traffic in the area, could only have 
been the Viscount? 

Since the Chief Inspector of Accidents will not tell me, perhaps 
one of your readers could supply the answer. 

Virginia Water, Surrey. W. H. HANKIn, 

Ex-Captain, B.E.A. 


Sydney Airport Defended 
IN his recent article describing the first part of his world tour 
(Flight, May 8), Mr. A. H. Milward, chief executive of B.E.A., 
refers to our airport at Sydney as “the depressing dump which is 
their main airport.” These are rather strong words for a senior 
executive to use in describing an airport which has cost the 
Australian taxpayer many millions of pounds, and I feel I should 
take Mr. Milward to task for such a generality. 

In terms of operational facilities, Sydney Airport is one of the 
most modern in the world. It has two first-class I.C.A.O. instru- 
ment runways, the longest being just on 8,000ft in length and 
200ft wide. Each runway is fitted with a complete ILS system, 
and the airport has a new control tower, a modern ATC centre 
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and new fire appliances. The aids provided include high-intensity 
approach lighting, VAR, DME, NDB and 10 cm radar; VOR 
is open being installed. 
only de feature of Sydney (Kingsford-Smith) Air- 
port which might justify Mr. Milward’s remarks is the temporary 
wooden overseas terminal building. This is certainly no master- 
iece, but even so, it compares favourably with similar wooden 
uildings used by international operators at London Airport. In 
common with many world aviation authorities, the Australian 
Department of Civil Aviation has chosen to apply the limited 
capital funds available for aviation to the complete modernization 
of our operational facilities in the form of runways, navigational 
aids, ATC systems, communications, etc., and the needs of creature 
comforts in the form of wy oe concrete terminal buildings 
must await their turn in the 
I regret it if our airport at Sydney failed to please the esthetic 
eye of Mr. Milward; but perhaps it is not unreasonable to expect 
that, as an airline executive, he should have probed a little deeper 
into the things that really count—such as first-class facilities for 
the safety of airline operations. 
W. G. Burns, 


London, W.C.2. 
Civil Aviation Adviser, Office of the 
Australian High Commissioner, London. 


Historic Hops and Flights 


I WAS very interested in Mr. Gibbs-Smith’s catalogue of “the 
most important powered take-offs—along with some interesting 
claims and one or two myths” appearing under the heading “Hops 
and Flights” in the April 3 issue of Flight. It is indeed a valuable 
summary of the vast amount of literature on the subject. 

However, allowing for the fact that Mr. Gibbs-Smith confines 
himself to “about 1874 up to 1907 in America and on the 
Continent, and up to 1909. in Britain,” I feel that he might have 
given a nod to the work of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s Aerial 
Experiment Association in the U.S.A. and Canada in 1908 and 
1909. The flight by J. A. D. McCurdy off the ice of the Bras d’Or 
Lakes on February 23, 1909, was, we believe, the first flight by 
a British subject in the British Empire and I am surprised - 
even accepting his 1907 limit on flights in “America,” 
Gibbs-Smith does not mention it. 

I will not go into details, but Mr. Gibbs-Smith may be interested 
in the enclosed “Fiftieth Anniversary” issue of the Canadian Aero- 
nautical Journal and, particularly, Mr. Parkin’s article that appears 
in it. [This has been passed on to our contributor.—Ed.] 

Ottawa. H. C. Lutrman, 

Secretary, Canadian Aeronautical Institute. 


Development of an Airliner 


HAVING read with great interest your report on the trium- 
virate lecture held by the R.Ae.S. on February 24 (page 319 of 
Flight for March 6), I hope B.O.A.C.’s chief engineer, Mr. Charles 
Abell, will forgive me if I take him to task on his two charts which 
you published. 

In the first place I am somewhat surprised that his charts omit 
all reference to the Corporation’s former fleets of ear 
Why, I wonder? B.O.A.C.’s own published statistics on both th 
earliest L.49s and the later L.749s clearly show that both ane 
achieved not only a major réle in the Corporation’s schedules for a 
continuous period of j dg - over twelve ,~ he but in doing so were 
primarily res , from 1954 to 1957 (when the 
Britannia 102s an scheduled pai Ryall a opera- 
tions), for more than 50 per cent of B.O.A.C.’s traffic on its major 
Commonwealth routes. 


INTERNATIONAL 


URTHER details are now available about the first meeting of 

the European Agricultural Aviation Centre, to be held at the 
College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, from September 15-18. The 
Centre was set up last July under the auspices of the O.E.E.C. 
European Productivity Agency to promote co-operation and effi- 
ciency in agricultural aviation in Europe. 

The conference will be the first of a series to be organized by 
the Centre, and some 250 delegates will attend, including approxi- 
mately 100 from O.E.E.C. member-countries. Research, develop- 
ment, advisory and commercial interests (including manufacturers 
of aircraft and chemicals, operators, pilots and farmers) will be 
represented. 

The first three of the four days have been set aside for the 
presentation of pre papers and for discussions, and will be 
followed by a final day of flying demonstrations organized by the 
National Association of Agricultural Contractors. The latter event 
will be held on the aerodrome at Cranfield, which will be opened 
to the public during the afternoon. At least ten different types of 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters—the latter including Hiller, 
Bell, Djinn and Kolibrie—will demonstrate aerial application 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
. Institution of Electrical Engineers: International Con- 
Transistors. 


aes hem Club: Subene Rally 
. Milan Aero Club: Rallie des ‘ 


Stars. 
30-31. Dauphine Aero Club: Grenoble Ra Rally. 
. Air Sport Luxembourgeois: Rallie des Vins. 
. Aero Club de I’Ouest: Gliding Championships, Angers. 


. RAPA.: Air Week, B 
: Skegness International 
. Helicopter sone 


hton. 
invitation Air Rally, Ingoldmells. 
ion: Ss ¢ Garden Party, Duns- 
borough besay- Bo — Surrey. 
June 12-21. Paris A 
Sept. 7-13. $.B.A.C. ‘ia end Exhibition, Farnborough. 

RAos Branch Fixtures (to May 29): May 27, Hatfield, a.9.m. 
May 28, Southend, film show. 











For a number of obvious reasons I should have thought that 
Mr. Abell would have included the Constellations in his charts: 
indeed they would have made, I should think, illuminating com- 
parisons with the other ba ey listed as regards utilization alone. 

The second point I should like to criticize is his a 4 chart 
(relating to the “months from delivery of first aircraft”). Al 
I agree the second production Comet 4 was handed over to 
B.O.A.C. on September 30, 1958, and that this same Comet— 
G-APDB— inaugurated the world’s first jet transport commercial 
passenger-carrying flight from New York to London on October 
10, 1958, I still think Mr. Abell’s chart is misleading. Official 
published records disclose that the first Comet 4 built—G-APDA 
—fliew about 100 hr on route-proving with certain B.O.A.C. crews 
in training before the aircraft was officially handed over to the 
o_o when its full C. of A. was awarded on September 39, 

Most probably Mr. Abell, and the ange of your readers, 
will accuse me of splitting hairs the Comet 4’s distin- 
guished career to date, but I still maintain that the chart is not 
strictly accurate, especially if one bears in mind that B.O.A.C. 
crews flew a total of 3,850 hr on two Comet 2Es (G-AMXD and 
G-AMXK) before the first two Comet 4s were delivered to the 
Corporation. 

Nairobi, Kenya. 


Redeveloped Javelin? 


[F we consider the configuration which is becoming increasingly 

popular all over the world, we shall see an aircraft with two 
five-figure-thrust turbojets, arranged in the fuselage or close beside 
it. They will have two intakes on either side of the aircraft; for 
example, the Javelin, Arrow, Vigilante, McDonnell F4H-1, 
Scimitar, Sea Vixen, Northrop N-156F, Backfin and the Black- 
burn NA.39. At least half these aircraft are capable of supersonic 
speed in level flight. We can deduce then that this basic con- 
figuration is very suitable for both subsonic and supersonic flight. 

In these circumstances it is a crying shame that the Javelin was 
not developed to a stage when it had at least flown transonically 
in level flight. Main modifications required would be a thinner 
wing and transonic area-ruling. In this form, the Javelin could 
be a well-nigh perfect design for supersonic speeds. It could have 
been produced quickly and without the heavy development costs 
of a radically new fighter. 

As you may have guessed, here is the crucial question. Why 
was the English Electric } P. 1A selected for development when this 
Javelin type was envisaged as early as 1952, and could at 
have been developed to a degree well — that of the Lightning? 

Natal, South Africa. D. N. May (aged 15). 


AVIATION CONFERENCE 


techniques and there will also be a static exhibition of equipment. 

The first day of the conference will be devoted to the science of 
agronomics—studies of the physical and biological qualities of 
chemicals, and discussion on the hazards of drift and the physics 
of falling droplets. On the second day operators and manufac- 
turers of agricultural aircraft will study operational requirements 
and evaluate current distribution equipment, while at other 
sessions international airworthiness standards will be reviewed - 
corrosion problems investigated. Four sessions on a 
will be devoted to the economic factors affecting agricultural 
tions; safety precautions; the techniques of be flying, and ground 
organization and equipment. European scientific and technical 
workers or operators are invited submit papers or progress 

— for discussion before June 1 

egistration forms for the conference can be obtained from the 

Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, Room 218, Great 
Westminster House, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.1, or from 
Dr. W. J. Maan, Director of the European Agricultural Aviation 
Centre, Le v.d. Boschstraat 4, The Hague, Netherlands. The 
conference is residential, and the inclusive ike t is £14. 


DENNIS M. POWELL, F.R.G.S. 
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The first Argosy for Riddle Airlines, airborne for the 

first time on May 13, was the fourth Argosy to be flown 

within five months. Painted on the fin is the airline's 

new mascot, Katie the Kangaroo, who carries air 
freight in her pouch 


Colonial Clashes on V.L.F. 


to operate the so-called V.L.F. (very-low-fare) services 

from the U.K. to British Colonies seem to be mounting in 
intensity. These applications, it will be recalled, were followed 
up by a similar series submitted jointly in the names of Hunting- 
Clan and Airwork. 

The Air Transport Advisory Council hearings in London were 
completed early last month: the A.T.A.C.’s recommendations 
to the Minister of Transport are due to be presented shortly. 

In the meantime the applications have been heard before most 
of the air transport licensing authorities of the Colonies concerned. 
A report of one of these hearings—in Cyprus—has previously 
been summarized. 

Now reports have been coming of hearings in Aden, Hong 
Kong, and Malta. In the case of Aden, Eagle’s application—to 
run fortnightly DC-6C services for £107 return—has been 
approved. At Hong Kong the independent-airline chiefs them- 
selves—Mr. Harold Bamberg for Eagle and Mr. Maurice Curtis 
for Hunting-Clan—put their cases in person. The pattern of the 
debate in the Colony appears to have been similar to the one 
previously held in Cyprus; and so indeed were the recent hear- 
ings before the Air Transport Licensing Authority in Malta. The 
last-named was fully reported in the Times of Malta. 

The issues are complex and confusing: all that can be stated 


Te: repercussions of Eagle’s November 1958 applications 


with certainty is (1) The poten Se appeal of the Eagle applications 
among the Colonial community is immense. (In Nairobi, writes 
a correspondent, a vast petition has been organized, and thousands 


of signatures have been collected.) (2) All the applications are 
being strenuously opposed by B.O.A.C. or B.E.A., and by the 
Hunting-Clan/Airwork consortium. In Malta, for example, it 
was Eagle v. B.E.A., B.E.A. v. Hunting-Clan/ Airwork, Hunting- 
Clan/Airwork v. Eagle, with Malta Airlines supporting B.E.A., 
and Skyways opposing Eagle and Hunting-Clan/Airwork. 
Independents are clashing not only with Corporations, but with 
other independents. And the arguments that have been ranged 
against one independent by the others are not unlike those ranged 
against all independents by the Corporations—a bizarre situation. 
The Corporation arguments can be summarized as follows : 
The V.L.F. applications are frivolous, uneconomic, and will 
undermine not only established services but also the international 
fare structure. Their counter to the rabble-rousing popularity of 
V.L.F. seems to be expressed roughly like this: If you, the Colony, 
accept these V.L.F. services, you will risk the collapse of the 
regular, dependable day- in-day-out services which we provide. 
Significant extracts from the Malta hearings are as follows :— 
Rebutting charges that the application was of a frivolous nature, 
the Eagle director [Mr. Ashton Hill] said that a private company that 
depended on its own money, and was not helped in any way would 
not waste time in going to the tremendous amount of work and cost 
involved if it was not going to carry the service through. Referring to 


fares, Mr. Ashton Hill said that he admitted that these were startling, 
but these were submitted to a team of experts from the Ministry of Trans- 
port and after examination they could not make any adverse comment. 

Replying to questions by the Director of Civil Aviation, Mr. Ashton 
Hill said the plan of operations by Eagle would hinge on many factors 
outside the Malta application. Eagle would operate the Malta route 
(should its applications be accepted) irrespective of whether other applica- 
tions were accepted or not. If other applications be rejected and the Malta 
application be accepted, Eagle would have other work ready: “As happens 
so often, in the air transport industry, if you have no long-term contract 
to utilize all your aircraft to the full, you go out and find other business.” 
But it had been made clear to the Advisory Council in London that no 
application by Eagle was dependent on any other. 

Mr. Henry Marking, for B.E.A., said that the pamphlet advertising the 
new Eagle offer made a case of the obvious, i.c., that fares should be 
reduced. B.E.A. intended to do this. They asked to be allowed to continue 
their services in order to do so. B.E.A. hoped to reduce their fares next year 
and they were going to I1.A.T.A. for this purpose. If the Eagle application 
were granted, their plans would be in jeopardy. The B.E.A. fares and 
costing policy, said Mr. Marking, was based on three unchanging 
principles: safety first, safety second and safety third. The pattern of 

E.A. services was well adapted to serve the best interests of Malta. 

Mr. Marking emphasized that it was not enough to link Malta to the 
United Kingdom, although this came foremost; Malta wanted and must 
have international links which B.E.A. provided and wanted to continue 
to provide. He was not, he said, certain that the Air Transport Advisory 
Council was satisfied. With a small fleet available Eagle would not be in 
a position to bring up a reserve. What would happen if something went 
wrong in Singapore? 

Mr. Marking then averred that the costings were not realistic. Eagle 
were working on marginal costs and they had not taken into account 
what would happen if the other applications were granted. Their rate 
per mile for Malta was below the operating rate. There could be no 
confidence in a computation which was built up on assumptions and 
which was patently uneconomic. The Licensing Authority should pre- 
sume that the service could be continued. In the case at issue this would 
be an authorization of a service which would be a flash in the pan. 

B.E.A.’s representative then pointed out that the total number of pas- 
sengers carried by B.E.A. during the previous year amounted to 16,845. 
Eagle would carry, on a minimum frequency, 10,400 passengers and 
31,200 on the maximum frequency. 

Obviously this would bring about a cut in the weekly services operated 
by B.E.A. and the loss of international connections. It would affect 
tourism and the loss of revenue would amount to £120,000 in a year. It 
would seriously affect Malta Airlines and probably bring about its wind- 
ing up, and it would also affect the industry of British aircraft production, 
through loss of frequencies by B.E.A. 

The next speaker was Mr. K. R. Sangster, who appeared for Airwork 
and Hunting-Clan. Mr. Sangster said that the fact that he opposed 
Eagle’s application should not mislead the Licensing Authority or the 
public into believing that the companies he represented were against low- 
fare services. Low fares, however, had to be economic and realistic: 
Eagle’s suggested fares in his opinion were neither. 

He emphasized that Airwork and Hunting-Clan were the largest 
individual operators in the U.K., but neither company would, in its 
wildest dreams, offer to operate, or operate under pressure from anybody 


A cross-section greater 
than that of any other 
aircraft in the world is 
the claim made for 
Short’s Britannic 
freighter. To illustrate 
the point a I7ft 7in 
diameter section- 
mock-up is shown here 
encircling a Britannia 


253 fuselage 
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The third Comet for 
Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas was recently 


delivered to Buenos 
Aires by Pat Filling- 
ham, D.H. chief pro- 
duction test pilot, 
seen here with Capts. 
A. Aguirre (left) and 
S. Llense of Aero- 
lineas, who led the 
delivery crew 
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in Malta, unrealistic fares at a level that Eagle had suggested. 

Mr. S. Hoare, who appeared for Skyways, said that if it was now the 
intention of the Licensing Authority that there should be a Colonial Coach 
class service London - Malta, then Skyways felt that they had prior claim 
as my had applied for a licence for such a service as far back as 1952. 

Ashton Hill (for Eagle) said that Hunting-Clan and Airwork’s 
m2... had made great play with what might happen to Eagle if 
the Malta licence were issued, i.e., the firm would go bankrupt, would 
ask for a fare increase, or withdraw from the route. He appreciated 
these companies’ concern for Eagle’s future but thought that if these 
possibilities were real he would have thought the companies concerned 
would not have issued warnings. 

Referring to B.E.A.’s assertion that the Maltese public would be in 
danger of chasing shadows if they opted for Eagle, Mr. Ashton Hill was 
of the opinion that the shadows might be B.E.A.’s promise of reduced 
fares instead of Eagle’s offer. To his knowledge, B.E.A. never had a 
DC-6, therefore could not speak with first hand experience of this type. 
Neither had B.E.A. any knowledge of Eagle’s finances. 

Mr. Ashton Hill continued by stating that the material diversion point 
was the real issue here. He observed that B.E.A.’s passenger figures for 
Gibraltar and Cyprus had not suffered as a result of Eagle’s Colonial 
Coach service to those two centres. 

All this has been argued before the Air Transport Advisory Council in 
U.K. and Mr. Ashton Hill labelled this another illustration of British 
European Airways’ refusal to acknowledge any adjustment of the 
argument. 

Airwork and Hunting-Clan had made three applications, said Mr. 
Sangster, in the U.K. in 1952, 1953 and 1954 for the Malta route and 
these had been turned down. Both of these companies had operated 
Colonial Coach Services on African routes and the Authorities in the U.K. 
had been convinced that these would not divert traffic from B.O.A.C. 

Indeed, the companies had been told to change their type of aircraft 
and increase their capacity on these routes. 

However, the companies had come to the conclusion that it was impos- 
sible to operate economically at anything like the fare quoted by Eagle. 
To do this a 127 per cent bod factor would be needed. Mr. Sangster 
said he did not make this statement in a defeatist sense but as a fact. 

They were applying for a thrice weekly service with Airwork using 
DC-6C aircraft and with Hunting-Clan using Britannias at a fare which 
they could afford to sustain—in good times and bad. 

Mr. Ashton Hill, for Eagle, submitted that the applications of Hunting- 
Clan and Airwork considered Malta as a traffic stop en route to very 
long distances. What sort of service would Malta get as a traffic stop in 
services to Nairobi and Salisbury, he queried? This service was not 
designed to cater principally for passengers coming to Malta. 


See “Straight and Level,” page 721. 
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CRISES IN SOUTH AMERICAN COMETLAND 


RECENT application by Aerolineas Argentinas to operate 

Comet 4s from Buenos Aires to Santiago in Chile evoked a 
remark at the public hearing from LAN, the Chilean state 
that they had no objection provided AA. placed a 15 to 20 per 
cent surcharge on standard piston- engine fares. This was 
apparently quite unexpected, although not contrary to LA.TA 
practice (international fare surcharges are authorized in N. and §, 
America and on the North Atlantic) but only to agreements 
recently reached by the Latin American Air Transport Association 
meeting in Lima. Brazil seem to have taken the hint from 
and—at least until the first jets are delivered to Brazilian airlines— 
may demand a 20 per cent loading on Comet fares from Rio t 
Buenos Aires. 

All this has apparently considerably upset Aerolineas. While 
they will get the lion’s share of the Buenos Aires outward 
on their return trips they will be faced with the 20 per cen 
increase. While the distances and total prices involved are not 
great, the effect will definitely be felt because (a correspondent 
writes) it cannot be repeated enough that what wins passengers 
above everything else in Latin America today is low fares. 

A few weeks ago, the Argentine government proposed an import 
surcharge on aircraft of 300 per cent on the C.I.F. price, Plus 
a deposit of 500 per cent which, interest free, had to remain in 
the Treasury’s hands for six months. To have had such a large 
sum of money frozen for half a year, says our correspondent, i is 

“sheer financial Jabberwocky” with the high cost of money in 
Argentine. But it now seems—possibly as a result of private 
airline presidents practically camping on President Frondize’s 
doorstep—that the surcharge will be eased. The deposit has been 
eliminated on all imports of any type and although the 300 per 
cent surcharge remains it may be sharply cut when revised import 
lists are published in the near future. Estimates of a possible 
future charge vary between nothing and 100 per cent, although 
engines and spares are expected to be untaxed. This would mean 
a tremendous fillip for commercial aviation, although it is still 
possible that the surcharge relief will only be effective on com- 
mercial and crop dusting aircraft and will not include private and 
executive types. 

On the independent airline front, Transcontinental, ALA and 
Austral have been joined by Transportes Aereos Buenos Aires 
(TABA) and Norsur, two new Argentinian companies flying 
Beechcraft D18s and Lodestars. The former operates within the 
Buenos Aires area and the latter to the district known as the 
Argentine Mesopotamia between the Parana and Uruguay rivers. 
A Lockheed delegation has recently visited Austral, who are said 
to be interested in buying Electras for their longer stages, which 
would include the U.S.A. if authorization could be obtained. 


FACING BACKWARDS IN THE HOUSE 


‘THE most recent discussion in Flight on the controversial 
question of backward-facing seats (“Straight and Level,” 
August 29, 1958) suggested that it is only commercial reasons 
which prevent the airlines from adopting what most reasonable 
people believe to be something which will save human lives. This 
is not just an emotional belief, but one that is supported by 
observation, test and analysis by eminent and qualified men— 
including those in the R.A.F. Institute of Aviation Medicine— 
over a long period of years. There are probably many people 
who would be alive today had they been in backward-facing 
seats when their aircraft crashed. 

But the airlines say that the alleged improvement in safety is 
insufficient to justify the expense and “passenger-deterrence” of 
backward-facing seats. Any airline which fitted such seats would, 
they say, lose business. 

This has never been put to the test; and there are many people 
who would say—as Mr. Gresham Cooke, M.P., said in the 
Commons last week—that it is nonsense. There is much, much 
more doubt about the “commercial-deterrence” of backward- 
facing seats than there are doubts about their superior safety. 

In circumstances like this it is the duty of governments to 
ensure that safety considerations must prevail. But those who 
have urged the Ministry of Transport to set an example will have 
been disappointed, and probably shocked, by the statement of 
Mr. John Hay, the Joint Parliamentary Secretary, in the Com- 
mons last week. 

Mr. Gresham Cooke, M.P., made a balanced and unemotional 
plea for Government action. Mr. John Hay’s reply contained the 
following remarkable statement :— 

“We are in the Ministry told by our advisers that, despite all 
this evidence one way and the other, the backward-facing seat 


Recently demonstrated publicly for the first time is the prototype 
commercial version of the Vertol 107, powered by two General Electric 
T-58s. The possibilities of this 24-seater fulfilling the needs of New 
York Airways are discussed on page 727. (Another picture: page 703) 
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Airlines will operate for 
three months a Canadair 
540—leased from Napier 
Engines Inc.—on_ their 
Pittsburgh - Atlantic City 
route. Here Sir Archibald 
Hope (left), Napier's 
director of sales, dis- 
cusses a model 540 with 
Mr. Leslie O. Barnes, 
Allegheny president 


probably does give an extra margin of safety in some circum- 
stances.” 

This is a statement which history will without doubt cause to 
rebound upon the Government. What were the reasons given by 
Mr. Hay to justify his Ministry’s inaction in the face of such 
advice? 

Stripped of non-essentials, the reasons given by Mr. Hay 
boiled down to: (1) Aircraft safety is increasing, so that the 
margin of advantage will diminish; and (2) any airline which 
fitted backward-facing seats would lose money to competitors 
and would suffer a weight penalty. 

History will be the judge of these reasons. He would be a bold 
man indeed who would say that the new subsonic era is likely to 
improve safety standards. We cannot, indeed, think of any 
responsible body in the air transport industry which would agree 
with such an assertion. And there is less proof of the alleged 
commercial penalties of backward-facing seats than there is proof 
of their superior safety—safety which Mr. John Hay himself has 
now acknowledged. 

There remains the question raised in this journal on August 29, 
1958: Why does the Government give preference, in awarding 
trooping contracts to independent airlines, to operators offering 
aircraft with backward-facing seats? 


MANHATTAN’S HELICOPTER AIRLINE 


NNUAL reports of New York Airways have always been 

more remarkable for the insight they give into the airline’s 
equipment plans than for any startling financial revelations— 
N.Y.A. are still dependent for 65 per cent of their revenue upon 
Federal subsidies and may continue to be for some time to come. 
But the airline has followed an adventurous policy of converting 
and expanding its fleet with the most up-to-date rotary wing 
equipment available, from S-55s in 1953, S-58s in 1956 and 
Vertol 44-Bs last year. In 1964 N.Y.A. should be operating 
Fairey Rotodynes. In the letter of intent for five of the latter 
which was recently signed with Fairey an arrangement was made 
to cover a preferred production line position for another 15. 

Purchase of the Vertol 44-Bs required a loan of a million dollars 
from three New York banks. The C.A.B. acted as guarantors on 
the understanding that subsidy would be reduced by using Vertols 
on the new service tu Manhattan as well as existing routes. 

The next stage in the re-equipment programme will probably 
be the addition in 1961 of multiple turbine helicopters with a 
capacity of 25 seats. ‘These may well be Vertol 107s (depicted on 
page 726) which will be in commercial production in 1960. Primary 
dimensions and some details were given in Flight last week. The 
cabin volume is 920 cu ft and length 44ft 7in with an upward 
opening rear door in the “beaver” tail. Cruising speed will be 
about 150 m.p.h. 

N.Y.A. announced a net income for 1958, after payment of 
subsidy, of $113,697. Operating revenue was $843,892, 21 per 
cent more than in 1957. Subsidy increased by 12 per cent, but the 
subsidy paid per passenger mile has greatly decreased since 
services started. 


SILVER CITY’S NEW VENTURE 


PPLICATIONS have been submitted to the A.T.A.C, by 
Silver City for new car ferry services to inland points in 
Europe. The proposed routes are from Ferryfield or Manston to 
Cologne, Cormeilles (about 40 minutes’ drive from Paris) and 
Auxerre (about 100 miles south of Paris on the road to Lyons, 
Switzerland and the Mediterranean). During the summer the 
services will be operated by night. 

These are the first applications that the airline have made to 
carry cars inland; the operation could not previously have been 
conducted economically without a cross-subsidy from the short 
Channel routes, but the volume of cross-Channel traffic is now 


From July I, Allegheny” 
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sufficient, say Silver City, for the total level of operations to be 
stepped-up by adding relatively long range night operations during 
the peak summer months, with a_ beneficial increase in daily 
utilization. Ferry services to inland Europe will continue through- 
out the autumn, winter and spring, but will then be operated 
during daylight hours. 

The service to Cologne will take about two hours and those 
to Cormeilles and to Auxerre about an hour and 100 minutes 
respectively. The fares to be charged must remain a commercial 
secret until approval is received, but should be “the next cheapest 
thing to driving all the way.” Silver City hope to start operations 
to Paris in September 

Demand on cross-Channel services will, sooner or later, force 
Silver City to purchase new equipment for those routes; but they 
make the point that the inland services could then continue to 
provide work for their fully depreciated, virtually unsaleable, but 
still relatively low-hour Bristol Freighters. 


NEW CANADIAN RIGHTS FOR B.O.A.C. 


AS from March 1 next year, B.O.A.C.’s transatlantic services to 
Canada will operate into Toronto as well as Montreal (the 
latter destination is already authorized under the United King- 
dom-Canada agreement and served by Corporation Britannias and 
DC-7Cs). The Toronto service will initially be operated with 
Britannias and later with Boeing 707s. 

The usual horse-trading discussions, held in this case in Ottawa, 
have resulted in various concessions being granted to T.C.A. 
The Canadian airline will operate a new Hong Kong service 
originating in Toronto, and transatlantic services to Britain from 
Western Canada; in particular, they have obtained the right to 
operate services from London to Brussels, Dusseldorf, Zurich 
and Vienna. 


SHOUT BRITANNIA FROM THE SKIES 


FP IDEL CASTRO, Prime Minister of Cuba, recently broadcast 
a 65-minute message to his “beloved people” from a Cubana 
Britannia flying from Houston to Buenos Aires. The transmission 
was made when the aircraft was flying over Cuba at 19,500ft and 
was a “sensational message of salutation, without precedent in the 
history of broadcasting, from the supreme leader of the revolution.” 

A good deal of capital was made out of this incident by Cubana, 
who ran a full- -page advertisement in the Havana newspaper 
Informacion, giving prominence to Castro’s words: “. . . and 
another motive which influenced my decision to go to Buenos 
Aires is because we have this formidable transport . . .” 

Bristol Aircraft report that during the first two months of 
Cubana’s Britannia services between Havana and Mexico, only 
one flight was delayed by a mechanical fault. The aircraft were 
introduced onto the Havana - New York route in March on a 
basis of three return services a week and were completing the 
return trip in eight hours—3 hr 45 min out and 4 hr 17 min back 
being average times. This is shorter by an hour each way than 
the fastest competitive equipment. 


AIR TRANSPORT BY NUMBERS 


RECENTLY published is the twentieth edition of Air Trans- 
port Facts and Figures, the annual review of the Air Trans- 
port Association of America devoted to airline statistics. In his 
preface Mr. Stuart Tipton, the Association’s president, compares 
the results of 1958—air transport’s worst year since the Second 
World War—with those achieved by surface transport. “It was 
a matter of considerable pride,” he writes, “that in spite of a 
general economic slump the airlines maintained the same traffic 
level as the year before while railroad and bus traffic slipped.” 
We hope to review the contents in detail in a subsequent issue. 


The commercial sig- 
nificance of an airline 
anniversary is not to 
be overlooked. Here 
a K.L.M. signwriter 
tes an embl 


‘on a DC-7C 




















728 FLIGHT 





A European turboprop comparison is pro- 
vided by these fine in-flight powerplant 
studies of (left) the Vickers Vanguard and 
(right) the 1-18. The former are Rolls- 
Royce Tynes of 5,525 e.h.p.; the latter 
Kuznetsov N.K.4s, each producing 4,000 
e.h.p. 
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AIR COMMERCE... 


POLITICS AT THE AIRPORT 


me book,” begins the preface to Power at the Top,* by 
Clive Jenkins, “is written from the committed viewpoint that 
economic power must belong to the community and be removed 
from the tiny groups that still possess it.” 

This is, in fact, “a critical survey of the nationalized industries,” 
and the two chapters concerned with B.O.A.C. and B.E.A.— 
about 20 per cent of the book—will be of most interest to the 
British air transport industry. Every sentence provides a measure 
of the influence which party politics have upon Britain’s most 
dynamic service industry. 

Mr. Jenkins’ voice comes, politically speaking, from the far 
Left. It was he who gave evidence, as National Officer of the 
Association of Supervisory Staffs, Executives and Technicians, on 
behalf of the trade union side of the N.J.C. at last year’s inquiry 
into the labour dispute which grounded B.O.A.C. His “ability to 
act responsibly” was questioned by the tribunal. 

But his book is not irresponsible; it is a report by a disillusioned 
if undiscouraged Socialist on an industry which, it apparently 
seems to him, is now run entirely by, and for the benefit of, 
self-interested upper-class Tory capitalists. 

He examines in extraordinary detail the business interests of the 
men in power, hinting if not proving how in many instances these 
interests interlock. His copy of the Directory of Directors must 


Mr. J. W. Booth has been re-appointed a part-time Board 

member of B.O.A.C. until April 30, 1962. 
* * — 

A memorial service to the crew members of the Air Charter 
Super Trader G-AGRH was held in St. Clement Danes Church, 
London, on May 13. 

. * 

Mr. J. M. van der Ploeg, a former director of K.L.M. who 
resigned recently, is to be appointed adviser to David Baker of 
Capital Airlines, according to Dutch newspaper reports. 

= . * 

T.W.A. have concluded interline agreements with P. and O. 
and the Orient Steam Navigation Co. Return-ticket discounts 
will be available for journeys made one way by sea and the other 
by air; bookings can be placed with any of the three companies. 

* * * 

T.A.A. inaugurated their first Friendship service on May 1 
between Canberra, Melbourne and Tasmania. Except for the 
first aircraft to be delivered, the fleet will have fin, rudder, wing- 
tips, spinners, lettering and emblems painted in fluorescent orange. 

* * * 


The title “Aer Lingus—Irish Air Lines,” rather than “Aerlinte” 
is now being favoured for sales and publicity purposes in Europe 
and North America. Aircraft carry the words “Irish Air Lines” 
in large letters on the white top of the fuselage. On the Aer Lingus 
fleet the words “Irish Air Lines” are displayed, but less pro- 
minently than “Aer Lingus.” 

* + * 


It is expected that an Australian-Canadian air agreement, 




















have become very dog-eared as a result of his researches. The | 
interests of Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, B.O.A.C. chairman—whoge Ro 
person now seems to epitomize all that the airport workers are 
“against”—is scrutinized in minute detail. But Lord Douglas, J Go 
chairman of B.E.A., is hardly mentioned—not surprisingly, per. 
haps, to those who respect the way he has preserved industrial all 
peace in B.E.A. f 


The Minister of Transport, Mr. Harold Watkinson, is lam. = 
basted primarily for allowing the private-enterprise independents pod 
to expand. (Curiously, Mr. Jenkins overlooks the historic fact ee 
that it was a Socialist Minister, Lord Pakenham, who ten years “Pi 
ago laid the foundation for independent expansion.) b 

Power at the Top seems effective inasmuch as it is apparently Alt 
a carefully documented report, and not just a doctrinaire political — 
harangue; but the reporting is selective, and sometimes absurdly d 
irrelevant (“. . . Another interest of Sir Gerard d’Erlanger is in a 


the John Mackintosh & Sons Ltd., toffee and chocolate manu- S 


facturing company ...”). Yet it does leave one wondering: Just cha 
how do some Top People justify their positions? Of course, no f  pbef, 
mention is made of the trade-union intrigues which must take xh 
their share of the responsibility for the industrial malaise in Rot 
British air transport, in B.O.A.C. in particular. The book would 

have been much more effective if Mr. Jenkins had acknowledged Co 


and commented upon this frequently criticized fact. What we 
need now, obviously, is a book by Sir Gerard d’Erlanger entitled T 











Power at the Bottom. J. MLR. a 
*MacGibbon & Kee, London, 21s. ~ 
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BREVITIES : 
gro 
. . equ 
Maiquetia International Airport, Venezuela, is to have its main § bor 
runway extended from 7,015 to 8,425ft within the next six months. Bi 
* * * a Bl 
All Iraqi airports are to be closed between 7 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
“for public security reasons.” vc 
* * * } 
The Republic of Guinea became the 74th member-State of s 
I.C.A.O. last month. will 
* * com 
The sixth Friendship for Aer Lingus (EI-AKF) has arrived in § have 
Dublin. The seventh and last was due last Friday, May 15. Ltd. 
* - 7 fifte 
A fourth Argonaut is to be acquired by Overseas Aviation later § “U0 
this month. Recent charters have been made to Tokio, Green- 0 
land, continental Europe and Tenerife. leafl 
“ee cael DC 
Synthetic flying training equipment for Aerolineas Argentinas light 
Comet 4s will be supplied by Air Trainers Link. It includes the whe: 
type AT.100 G.P. four-engine trainer and the contract is worth 
$150,000. 
* * * Ele 
K.L.M.’s first Lockheed Electra—the “international” version D! 
with a full navigator’s station and 900 U.S. gal extra fuel—has 
been rolled out at Burbank. Four aircraft will be delivered this § busi 
year. an ir 
* + * boar 
Pakistan International have entered a pool agreement with § sage, 
Indian Airlines for the operation of Karachi - Delhi, Karachi- § dura 
Bombay and Calcutta - Chittagong services. P.I.A. is operating § speal 
respectively two, four and four flights weekly and I.A.C. four, § ture 
three and three. Under the agreement P.I.A. can operate one § rents 
Tud 


replacing one signed in 1946, will be signed before the end of 
this year. Delegations from the two countries have been meeting 
in Melbourne—and will meet again soon, possibly in Canada— 
following a dispute over C.P.A.L.’s service to Australia, which the 
Australian Department of Civil Aviation had insisted should be 
halved to become fortnightly. 
a. * os 

The Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, Mr. Harold 
Watkinson, is considering setting up a reviewing body to consider 
the representations made by Capt. Thain about the accident, at 
Munich, to the Elizabethan of which he was captain. Precise 
terms of reference are under consideration, but the body will 
probably comprise Queen’s Counsel, a member with appropriate 
scientific qualifications and another with flying experience. Mean- 
while the Minister is waiting to know what action the German 
authorities propose to take. 











additional flight weekly to Delhi if they wish to do so. 
* — 7 






A Viscount of Capital Airlines, carrying 27 passengers and with 
a crew of four, crashed near Baltimore on May 13. There wert 
no survivors. The airline suffered another fatal accident on the 
same day, when a Constellation flying from Pittsburgh to Atlanta 
crashed on landing at Charleston, West Virginia. Of the 36 
passengers and five crew, two persons were killed and 13 injured 

* * * 

Tradair is reported to be planning a regular service betwee 
Southend and Eelde, near Groningen in Northern Holland. 
company’s Vikings are already doing inclusive-tour business und 
charter to Dutch organizations. Other services between the U.K 
and Holland are contemplated by Martins Air Charter (Rotterdam 
Southend) and Don Everall (Birmingham - Coventry - Schiphe 
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THE INDUSTRY 


Dowty Reorganization Forecast 


WHEN Sir George Dowty presented prizes to Rotol appren- 
tices on May 8 he said he had been happy to receive an 
invitation to do so, as it gave him an opportunity of meeting 
Rotol apprentices for the first time as members of the Dowty 
organization. Sir George, who is chairman and managing director 
of the Dowty Group and chairman of Rotol Ltd., commented that 
Government policy in reducing the size of the manned air force 
was having a profound effect on the group’s order books. The 
falling-away of military orders meant that there was intense 
competition in the civil aviation business. Changes would have 
to be made in the group to ensure a proper integration of its 
activities; and concern for the future and possible feelings of 
insecurity was natural. “But I am an optimist,” said Sir George. 
“From that day twenty-eight years ago when I started my own 
business single-handed, my optimism has never faltered. 
Although the Rotol company has joined us at a time when we 
have entered what will undoubtedly prove to be a permanent 
depression in the aircraft industry, there is no need for undue 
alarm. 

Sir George was introduced by Lt-Gen. Sir John Evetts, deputy 
chairman of Rotol, and presented prizes to 99 apprentices. Both 
before and after the prizegiving ceremony the newly opened 
exhibition hall was thronged with visitors to see a display of 
Rotol/British Messier products. 


Cossor and Bendix Radar Co-operation 


it is announced that Bendix Aviation Corporation has concluded 
an agreement with Cossor Radar & Electronics Ltd. whereby 
the American firm obtains from Cossor “know-how” and patent 
licences for the manufacture of secondary radar airborne trans- 
ponders. 

Cossor, who are pioneers in the development of secondary radar 
ground and airborne equipment, have already supplied ground 
equipment in the U.K. and the U.S.A. and are also: supplying air- 
borne equipment for the entire B.O.A.C. fleet of Boeing 707s. This 
is stated to be the first time that Bendix have taken a licence from 
a British manufacturer of electronic equipment. 


VC.10 Flight Control 


FROM Bryans Aeroquipment Ltd., Willow Lane, Mitcham, 
Surrey, comes news that their three-axis test table and drive 
will be used to impart aircraft attitudes to the autopilot and 
compass systems of the Vickers VC.10. In this connection they 
have been working closely with Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft) 
Ltd. for several months past. The Mitcham firm have some 
fifteen years’ experience in the testing of gyro instruments and 
autopilots. 

Other recent news from Bryans comes in the form of technical 
leaflets describing their latest voltage controller (No. 1848) and 
D.C. signal source (No. 1883). Designed to meet standard 
laboratory-work requirements of accuracy, these two units are 
light, portable and inexpensive, and can be used at any point 
where a mains supply is available. 


Electronic Skeleton Staff 


EMONSTRATED in London last week was a device which 

_ appears to have very considerable possibilities as an aid to 
business. Known as TAM—telephone answering machine—it is 
an instrument which, connected to a G.P.O. telephone or a switch- 
board, will answer an incoming call, deliver a pre-recorded mes- 
sage, and invite the caller to leave a message of up to three minutes’ 
duration. The tape-recorded messages may be heard over a loud- 
speaker, a telephone instrument or a typist’s headset. Manufac- 
tured by Gate Electronics Ltd., the machine is distributed on 
rental terms (35s a week) by R. F. Electronic Developments Ltd., 
Tudor Grove, London, E.9. 
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Mr. G. Collin Hep- 

worth (left) and Mr. 

J. L. Hepworth (see 

“Hepolite Changes,” 
low) 





Hepolite Changes 


RECENTLY elected to the Board of Associated Engineering 
Ltd., Mr. G. Collin Hepworth has been appointed managing 
director of the engine components division. In this position he 
will control the division’s manufacturing companies—the British 
Piston Ring Co. Ltd., Hepworth & Grandage Ltd. and its sub- 
sidiaries, and Wellworthy Ltd.—and the distributing companies 
Associated Engineering (Sales) Ltd. and Reid Watt Sales Ltd. He 
will also be responsible for the group’s manufacturing companies 
overseas. In taking up this appointment Mr. Collin Hepworth 
relinquishes his seat on the Board of Hepworth & Grandage Ltd. 
and its subsidiaries. 

Mr. Jack L. Hepworth, who was previously joint managing 
director, now takes over as chairman and sole managing director 
of Hepworth & Grandage Ltd. and its subsidiaries. 


IN BRIEF 


D. Napier & Son Ltd. have issued an amendment to the date originally 
announced for their aircraft ice-protection conference at Luton Airport 
(Flight, May 1). The actual date is June 9. 

7 . * 

Mr. Edward Baldry, O.B.E., F.C.A., has been appointed a director and 
chairman of the G.Q. Parachute Co. Ltd., and Mr. Arthur C. Dickinson, 
A.C.A., becomes managing director. Mr. James Gregory and Air Marshal 
Sir Gordon Harvey, K.B.E., C.B., R.A.F. (retd.) are additional directors, 
and Mr. Gregory is now chief designer. These appointments follow the 
recent death of Sir Raymond Quilter. 


Appointed general manager to Heston Air- 
craft and Associated Engineers Ltd., and 
shortly to join their Board, is Mr. D. E. 
Stewart, B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S. An Australian, 
he held responsible posts in his native 
country’s Department of Civil Aviation and 
was later with A.N.A. In 1955 he joined 
Bristol Aircraft as Britannia development 
manager and since June 1956 has been 
manager of Britannia production 





New equipment added to the Firth Cleveland fuel-flow test house, 
opened a year ago at the Treforest works of Simmonds Aerocessories 
Ltd., includes a centrifuge capable of developing 10,000g. It is being 
used for measuring water content and sediment in aircraft fuels that have 
been passed through water separators and filters. 

* * * 

British Filters Ltd., of Maidenhead, Berks, announce that as well as 
taking over the manufacture and sale of aircraft fuel, oil and hydraulic- 
fluid filters on behalf of Tecalemit Ltd. they are responsible for the 
development and sale of the Bendix-type fuel / water separator in the U.K. 
Mr. R. Fish is manager of their oil filter division, and G/C. Haynes, 
O.B.E., D.F.C., is manager responsible for fuel/water separators. 

. 7 * 

Heenan & Froude Ltd., of Worcester, are to supply a special motoring / 
absorbing dynamometer to the Instituto Nacional de Technia Aero- 
nautica, Madrid. Consisting of two units in tandem, a Heenan Dynamatic 
eddy-current dynamometer and a D.C. motor, it will enable engines to 
be tested both by normal power-absorption and by motoring to ascertain 
internal frictional losses. The order, secured against severe international 
competition, will be paid for through International Co-operation 
Administration funds. 


Presenting the Arthur Hughes Prize to apprentice P. R. Launder at the 
recent prize-giving of Kelvin & Hughes Ltd. is Mr. Arthur Hughes, at 
a hale and hearty 79 years of age. Head of the family which founded 
an instrument business 200 years ago, he retired in 1955 after progress- 
ing from apprenticeship to managing directorship of Henry Hughes and 
Son Ltd. Next to him is Mr. C. R. Clark, works manager, and, nearest 
camera, Mr. S. J. Whatling, manager of Kelvin Hughes’ Selninas Lane 
factory, Dagenham. Standing in the background is Mr. C> M. Edwards, 
personnel manager, Barkingside 
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A new “wine-glass” 
formation by the 
Hunter F.6s of Treble- 
One Sqn. (S/L. Peter 
Latham) which 
demonstrated on May 
13 at R.A.F. Cottes- 
more during the Shah 
of Iran's visit (see 
picture below) and at 
Wattisham during the 
visit by the West 
German Minister of 
Defence and Air 
Force Chief of Staff, 
Herr F. J. Strauss and 
Gen. J. Kammhuber 


SERVICE AVIATION 


Royal Air Forces and Naval Flying News 


Royal Inspection 


HE Duchess of Kent is to visit R.A.F. 

Colerne next Friday, May 29. She will 
be met by the A.O.C-in-C. Transport 
Command, Air Marshal Sir Denis Barnett, 
and will see static and flying displays illus- 
trating the Command’s activities. 


Upwood Ceremony 

RINCESS ALEXANDRA is visiting 

R.A.F. Upwood on June 16 (as pre- 
viously announced on this page, April 3) 
to present a standard to No. 35 Sqn. A 
cordial invitation has now been extended 
to former members of the squadron to 
attend the ceremony, and those wishing to 
do so should contact the Adjutant, No. 35 
Sqn., R.A.F. Upwood, Huntingdon, as 
soon as possible. 


Whirlwinds on Ice 

WO Westland Whirlwinds carried 

aboard the Royal Navy’s ice patrol ship 
H.M.S. Protector have logged over 300 fly- 
ing hours since the vessel, which returned 
to Portsmouth on May 12, sailed for the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies last 
October. The aircraft, equipped with 
flotation gear for use in emergencies, 
were used on guard-ship duties and also 
(says an official report) “proved valuable 
in supporting bases and field parties.” 


Farewell to Boats 


A MESSAGE commemorating the re- 
tirement of Sunderland flying-boats 
from R.A.F. service last Friday has been 
sent by the Chief of the Air Staff to all 
Commands and to Commonwealth Air 
Forces. Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Dermot 
Boyle writes : 

“The cessation of operations by the two 
remaining Sunderlands of No. 205 Sqn. on 
May 15 marks the end of another chapter in 
the history of the Royal Air Force. 

“To all of us it is a sad occasion, as flying- 
boats have been in continuous employment 
since the birth of the Royal Air Force in 1918 
and in the Royal Naval Air Service before 


that. It is however the task of the Royal Air 
Force to be ahead of requirements in all stages 
of evolution, and the flying-boat has unfortun- 
ately no part to play in our present concepts. 

“To all ranks who have served in the Royal 
Air Force on ‘boats’ and to all those through- 
out the Commonwealth, Ministries and industry 
who have supported the Royal Air Force 
throughout the last 41 years I send my warmest 
thanks and appreciation for a job well done.” 

Sir Dermot has also written to Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S.A.F., expressing appreciation of 
America’s lease-lend support during the 
war and the close and happy association 
“boats” had with the American forces. 

Sunderlands have had almost 21 years’ 
squadron service with the R.A.F.—a longer 
period than any other aircraft. No. 205 
Sqn., at Seletar, Singapore Island, was the 
last to be equipped with them. Flying-boats 
as a class have been in continuous Service 
employment for 45 years. 


Crowned at Scone 


T Scone Aerodrome, Perthshire, on 

May 13 the annual competition 
between the Scottish university air squad- 
rons for the Scone Trophy was won by 
St. Andrews with 917 pt. Glasgow U.A.S., 
the holders, came second with 909 pt; 
third and fourth were Edinburgh (858) 
and Aberdeen (843). The trophy (which 
was donated by Airwork Ltd. in 1951) was 
presented to the C.O. of the St. Andrews 
squadron, S/L. H. C. N. Anderson, by 
Mrs. J. F. Hobler, wife of the A.O.C. No. 25 
Group; and S/L. Anderson presented 
A.V-M. Hobler (who said he was “im- 
mensely proud to be associated with the 
university air squadrons”) with one of the 


The Shah of Iran, wearing the uniform of his 
new honorary rank as air chief marshal, 
inspecting a Folland Gnat during his visit to 
Cottesmore. With him (back to the camera) 
is Folland’s chief test pilot, S/L. E. A. Tennant 
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blue-and-white scarves worn by the 
Andrews students. 

The competition comprises a navigat) 
exercise, spot and forced landings, forg 
tion flying and solo aerobatics; and the 
judges were G/C.s E. J. N. Millington 
R. C. Love (station commanders at , 
chars and Manby respectively) and W/ 
F. D. Nugent, manager of Scone Aer 
drome. An innovation this year is that the 
winners, St. Andrews, are to go forward 
compete in the Hack Trophy competitiog 
with the English university air squadrons, 


No. 66 Sqn. Celebration 


A REUNION celebrating the 25th anni. 

versary of No. 66 Squadron’s entry 
into operational service is being held ip 
London on July 24. Former aircrew mem- 
bers who are interested in attending this 
function should write for further details t 
the Adjutant, No. 66 Sqn., R.A.F. Ackling- 
ton, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


Recent Postings 


AMONG Royal Air Force appointments 
recently announced by Air Ministry 
are the following : — 

Bomber C d.—Group Captain R. T, 
Frogiey to R.A.F. Driffield, to command, 
May 6. 

Technical Training Command.—Group 
Captain K. M. Crick to Headquarters a 
group captain in charge of organization, 
May 11; Wing Commander J. F. Sanders 
the R.A.F. Technical College, Henlow, for 
education duties, May 11. 

Maintenance Command.— Squadron Leader 
P. N. Kingwill to Headquarters for work study 
duties, with acting rank of wing commander, 
May 8 

Miscellaneous.—Squadron Leader O. B. 
Parker to the Ministry of Supply, with acting 
rank of wing commander, May 11. 


IN BRIEF 


Eighteen countries were represented at the 
sixth conference of Commonwealth meteoro- 
logists, held at Air Ministry from May 7 to 13. 

* * * 


Cadets from the Royal Swedish Air Force 
School at Uppsala are visiting the U.K. 
May 30. They were due to arrive last Tuesday 
and their R.A.F. itinerary includes visits © 
Cranwell and to Odiham and St. Mawgan. 
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